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PER EVERY STEAMER 


IS RECEIVED, AND READY FOR SALE, AT THE 
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The largest assortment, most extensive variety, and 
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to call and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
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KEWES & CO., 
N. B.—New style of Collars, with elastic fastenings. Call and examine them, 
at KEYES & CO’S. 
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Tue Pronger MaGazine enters upon its second year with flattering promise 
of success, Its circulation is larger at present than it has been since the first 
number was issued; and its steady increase, from month to month, is sufficient 
to induce its proprietors to persevere, confident that the time will soon come 
when their outlay will be returned to them. 

Théy would take this occasion to tender their sincere thanks to the press of 
California, and of the Transmontane States, for the many flattering and encour- 
aging notices received from them; and to their kind patrons, for the generous 
pecuniary support they have ever been ready to extend. For complete success 
in their enterprise, they look to the public spirit of Californians, confident that 
it will not allow a monthly periodical, published upon their own soil,—an index 
of their enlightenment, and a means of encouragement to our resident talent,— 
to fail for want of support. 

The editor, while desiring to express his gratitude, through this medium, for 
the valuable aid he has received from the contributors who have already gath- 
ered around 1HE LIONEER tor its iiterary support, would respectfully request a 
continuance of their favors, and invite te its pages such as have time to prepare 
original articles. 

It is our desire to make Tux Pioneer as thoroughly as possible, a Californian 
Magazine; and articles upon subjects bearing intimately upon our State, or its 
interests, will be particularly acceptable. 

Those who wish to have the Magazine left at their residences or offices, will 
please leave their name and address at the Bookstore of the Publishers, Messrs. 
Lx Count & Strona, Nos. 111 and 113 Montgomery Street. It will also be mailed, 
postage paid, to any part of the Union, at the request of subscribers. 

We would inform such as desire to mail copies which they have purchased, 
that the postage to any part of the Union, is three cents only; and to England, 
twelve cents. When the Magazine is sent to the latter country, the postage 
must, in every instance, be pre-paid, otherwise the pamphlet will not reach its 
destination. 


Cerms : 50 cents per number, or 5 per pear. 


All business communications should be addressed to Messrs. Lz Count & Strona 
Publishers Pioneer Magazine, San Francisco. All other communications, to the 
Editor’s Box, San Francisco. 
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THE ODIC FORCE.* 


BY C. T. HOPKINS. 


Whatever eminence we Americans have attained in the mechanical 
arts and in the departments of legal and political science, it cannot be 
denied that our German brethren have always occupied a higher posi- 
tion than ours in those branches of physical and metaphysical research 
where careful analysis, long-continued investigation and profound reflec- 
tion are the requisites to success. We are the more active of the two 
nations, and our discoveries, therefore, cover a large field; but that 
passive patience, which 

“Learns to labor and to wait,” 


gives a character of certainty and solidity to the fruits of German 
industry to which American talent is comparatively a stranger. We 
run, while Germans walk; we skim over the top—they dive to the 
bottom. ‘To use a California simile, we may exhaust in a brief period 
the surface diggings over a vast extent of the domain of science ; the 
German is satisfied with a smaller claim, but will not relinquish it till 
he has thoroughly explored the bed rock, Consequent upon these 
national characteristics, we have established a new religion, founded 
on what we claim to be physical manifestations of spiritual power as 
displayed in thousands of instances to tens of thousands of investiga- 
tors. Our highest legal and literary talent has been brought to bear 
on this exciting subject, and the result of what we call candid inquiry 
and patient research, occupying perhaps a month, or at most a year, 
on the part of each individual, has been the formation of an army of 
believers in every section of our country. The slow German, on the 
other hand, is incredulous. He stops at the threshold ; weighs, exam- 


* Physico Physiological Researches on the Dynamics of Magnetism, Electricity, 
Heat, Light, Crystalization and Chemism in their relations to Vital Force. By 
Baron CHARLES VON REICHENBACH. Edited by Joun AsuBuRNER, M.D. New 
York: J. 8S. Redfield. 


VOL. IV. 1 
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ines, experiments with each phenomenon as it presents itself, and, 
finally, afver perhaps a life-time of patient toil, shows us the result in 
the shape of some imperishable monument of patient industry. The 
Earon Von Reichenbach, of Austria, is a striking instance of German 
scperiority in these respects. Twelve or fifteen years ago, the world 
was convulsed by the startling announcement that “ Animal Magnet- 
ism” had been discovered. English, French, and especially Ameri- 
cans, were all agog with the new and wonderful facts that were 
everywhere developed under the hands of lecturing operators. Some 
denounced it as the work of the devil, who had revived the old-fash- 
ioned mode of possession; some tried to explain it on natural principles; 
many were content to witness the facts in a sturdy spirit of disbelief, 
charging them to the long accounts of human collusion and fraud. 
But the vast majority have passed it by, in the confusion of this event- 
ful age, without forming any opinion as to its merits ; while new phe- 
nomena have, in turn, claimed their attention, which, though following 
in the train of Mesmerism, have thrown it long since entirely into the 
background. Not so with the German philosopher. Determined from 
the first to sift to the bottom the ideas propounded by the Magnetisers, 
he has seized the subject in the iron grip of his vigorous intellect. He 
has subjected it to the fiery ordeal of rigid scientific scrutiny, and long 
after we have forgotten the excitement it once occasioned, he comes 
forth from his laboratory with an explanation of it; so thorough, so 
complete, so entirely convincing, that, to gainsay or misunderstand it, 
is to acknowledge one’s self far below the ordinary standard of candor 
or common sense. 

We propose to give a sketch of the work before us, from which the 
reader may derive some idea of what is meant by the Opic Force, and 
of the manner in which its discovery was followed up by the master- 
mind of our author. 

The first experiments instituted by the Baron were on the nervous 
excitabilities of cataleptic patients, as affected by the magnet. Itisa 
fact well known to physicians and nurses, that in many nervous diseases 
the sufferers are found to experience an extraordinary exaltation of the 
nervous perceptions. ‘Thus, such persons smell and taste with uncom- 
mon acuteness and delicacy. They hear what is spoken three or four 
rooms off. They cannot bear the light of the sun, or of a fire ; while 
they are able in great darkness not only to perceive the outlines of 
objects, but to distinguish colors clearly, when the healthy eye can 
discern nothing. It occurred to the Baron, in view of the assertion 
by the discoverers of Animal Magnetism, that a new sense was thereby 
conferred on somnambulists and sleep-walkers ; that to persons ner- 
vously diseased, or “ sick sensitive,” certain magnetic phenomena could 
be made manifest, which were unperceived by the senses of the healthy, 
and which might throw much light on the connection between mag- 
netic and vital forces. His first experiment in determining this hypoth- ~ 
esis is thus described, viz : 





“Through the kindness of a surgeon practicing in Vienna, I was introduced in 
March, 1844, to one of his patients, the daughter of the tax collector, Nowotny, 
a young woman of twenty-five years of age, who had suffered for eight years from 
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increasing pains in the head, and from these had fallen into cataleptic attacks with 
alternate tonic and clonic spasms. In her all the exalted intensity of the senses 
had appeared, so that she could not bear sun or candle-light, saw her chamber as 
in a twilight in the darkness of night, when she clearly distinguished the colors of 
all the furniture and clothes in it. On this patient the magnet acted with extra- 
ordinary violence in several ways. * * * Recalling to mind that the Northern 
Light (Aurora Borealis) appeared to be nothing else but an electrical phenomenon, 
produced through the terrestrial magnetism, the intimate nature of which is inexpli- 
cable, inasmuch as no direct emanation of light from the magnet is known in physics, 
I came to the idea of making a trial, whether a power of vision, so exalted as that 
of Miss Nowotny, might not perhaps perceive some phenomena of light on the 
magnet in perfect darkness. I devoted the following night to this, and selected for 
it the period when the patient had just awakened from a. cataleptic fit, and, conse- 
quently, was most excitable. The windows were covered with a superabundance 
of curtains, and the lighted candles removed from the room, long before the termi- 
-nation of the spasms. The magnet was placed upon a table about ten yards from 
the patient, with both poles directed towards the ceiling, and then freed from its 
armature. No one present could see in the least; but the girl beheld two luminous 
appearances, one at the extremity of each pole of the magnet. When this was 
closed by the application of the armature, they disappeared, and she saw nothing 
more; when it was reopened, the lights reappeared. They seemed to be some- 
what stronger at the moment of lifting the armature, then to acquire a permanent 
condition, which was weaker. Close upon the steel, from which the light streamed, 
it appeared to form a fiery vapor, and this was surrounded by a kind of glory of 
rays. But the rays were not at rest; they became longer and shorter without inter- 
mission, and exhibited a kind of darting appearance and active scintillation, which 
the observer assured us was uncommonly beautiful. The whole appearance was 
more delicate than that of common fire; the light was far purer, almost white, 
sometimes mingled with iridescent colors, the whole resembling the light of the 
sun more than that of a fire. I showed her a little electric spark, which she had 
never seen before, and had no conception of; she found it much more blue than 
the magnetic light.”—(pp. 23, 24.) 


These experiments were tried repeatedly with this patient, in the 
presence of different witnesses, and with magnets of differing powers. 
The result was the same, the intensity of the light varying with the 
power of the magnet, until her returning health destroyed her power 
of magnetic vision. 

“Miss Angelica Sturmann, 19 years of age, was suffering from tubercular affec- 
tion of the lungs, and long subject to somnambulism in its lighter stages, with 
attacks of tetanus and cataleptic fits. The influence of the magnet displayed 
itself so powerfully in her, after a few experiments, that she far surpassed Miss 
Nowotny in sensitiveness. When I stood in thé darkened room, holding a magnet 
capable of supporting a weight of 90 Ibs., at the distance of six paces from the feet 
of the patient, while she was perfectly conscious of what was going on around her, 
the patient ceased to answer. She fell into tetanic spasms and complete uncon- 
sciousness from the action of the magnet, the moment I had pulled off the arma- 
ture. After a while she came to herself again, and said that at the moment I had 
removed the armature from the magnet, she had seen a flame flash over it about 
the length of a small hand, and of a white color, mingled with red and blue.”— 
(p. 26.) 

“Miss Maria Maix was undergoing treatment for a paralytic affection of the 
lower extremities, with occasional attacks of spasms. When a large magnet was 
opened before her in the night-time, which was often done, she alwags beheld a 
luminostty resting over it, resting on the poles, about a hand’s breadth in hight. But 
when laboring under spasms, the phenomena increased most extraordinarily to her 
eyes. She then saw the magnetic light, which now appeared greatly increased in 
size, not merely at the poles, but flowing also from all over the steel, although 
weaker than at the poles, but spread universally over the whole horseshoe, and left 
a dazzling brightness before her eyes, which would not disappear for a long time.” 


—(p. 27.) 
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Subsequent experiments upon some sixty to seventy persons, some 
of them in vigorous health, but all of them of a nervous temperament, 
placed the discovery of the magnetic light beyond controversy. The 
light, as described by these persons, varied—first, with the nervous 
condition of the observer—second, with the degree of darkness in the 
room—third, with the power of the magnet. In all cases the appear- 
ance and colors of the flames were identified with those of the Aurora 
Borealis, the motion also being exactly similar. Sometimes the light 
was seen of a length equal to twice that of the magnet; and its 
strength and intensity were always greatest at the poles, and at the 
corners of the steel in layered magnets, where the magnetic power was 
most highly concentrated. At other times but a single fiery thread 
was visible, emanating from the center of each pole. ‘To some observ~ 
ers, the column of light from a ninety-pound magnet appeared six feet 
high. To all, the light presented the appearance of constant motion ; 
shooting, waving, sparkling and flickering, exactly as in the case of 
the Northern Light. This light was submitted by the Baron to the 
test of the Daguerreotype, and was proved capable of producing a 

icture on the usual iodized plate. The light on the two poles of the 

orseshoe varied with the latitude; the southern pole emitting the 
strongest light in a northern latitude. This light emits no heat. An 
electro-magnet exhibits the same luminosity as the steel magnet. The 
positive and negative flames display no tendency to unite, while both 
of them may be deflected in various directions, just like the flame of 
a fire by blowing, or other mechanical means. 

The first idea deduced from these observations is, that the Aurora 
Borealis is caused by the earth’s magnetism ; and we cannot but acknowl- 
edge that this theory seems in every respect more satisfactory to 
reason than any other that has yet been broached. The second dis- 
covery is that magnetism is a powerful agent wpon the vital force; and 
this will become more apparent from the following experiments, viz : 

“When the sick Miss Nowotny lay unconscious and motionless in a cataleptic 
condition, but free from spasms, and a horseshoe magnet, capable of sustaining 
some twenty-two pounds, was brought near her hand, this adhered to it in such a 
manner that, when the magnet was moved in any direction, the hand remained 
constantly attached to it, as if if had been a piece of iron cleaving to it. The 
patient remained perfectly unconscious all the while; but the attraction was so 
strong that when the magnet was drawn down in the direction of the feet, beyond 
the reach of the patient’s arm, she not only did not leave it, but in an unconscious 
state rose up in the bed and followed the magnet with her hand as long as it was 
within her reach. Finally, when the magnet was removed beyond its distance of 
attraction, she was indeed compelled to leave it, but then remained unalterable and 
immovable, in the position in which she had been placed, according to the well-known 
manner of cataleptic patients. Miss Nowotny described the sensation produced 
by the magnet as an irresistible attraction which she felt compelled to follow uncon- 
ditionally and involuntarily, and which she was obliged to obey even against her 
will. It was an agreeable sensation, as if connected with a cool, gentle wind issu- 
ing from the magnet to the hand, which seemed to be attached to it by a thousand 
fine threads, and to be drawn along by it.”—(p. 44.) 

“When, instead of a middle-sized magnet of some twenty pounds’ capacity, we 
took a strong one capable of bearing ninety pounds, and placed this on the flat hand 
of Miss Nowotny, she grasped, both in the conscious and unconscious state, the 
presented ends of the horseshoe so firmly that it could not be taken away from 
her without great effort. She herself was unable to loosen her hold. The whole 
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hand was clenched spasmodically, and cramp knitted the fingers around the mag- 
net, and contracted the whole hand so violently that all voluntary power of motion 
ceased.” —(p. 50.) 

“This attraction of the human system by the magnet was found by experiment 
not to be reciprocal. The magnet being suspended, with the poles downwards, from 
a balance, and its weight counterpoised at the other scale, the hand of the patient 
was held down upon the table under the magnet. The attraction of the hand en- 
sued, with all the symptoms as above detailed, but the index of the balance 
remained unmoved.”—(p. 47.) 


This power of the magnet was found to act through all substances ; 
stone walls, folds of paper, deal boards, metallic surfaces being all per- 
fectly permeable to the influence. Sensitive subjects felt its power 
within the sphere of attraction, notwithstanding intervening objects of 


.whatever nature. Magnetized water, and other bodies, were at once 


distinguished by the patients from similar ones in a natural condition. 
The Baron, in the course of his experiments on the communicability of 
this influence to other bodies by contact, was led to compare their 
power thus acquired with their natural capabilities in the same diree- 
tion, and this led him to the third important step in the discovery of 
the new force. 

Having communicated this peculiar power to various substances, (as 
he supposed from their effects after contact,) by rubbing them a few 
minutes with a strong magnet, they all produced the same results upon 
the patients as the magnet itself, but in very different degrees. This 
led the Baron to bring the several bodies into contact with the patients 
in their natural condition. To his surprise, he found all crystaLLizeD 
substances to possess magnetic power upon the human system. ‘Thousands 
of experiments, varied in every possible manner, led him to classify 
these bodies in relation to their odic powers, as follows, viz: 

First. All amorphous and confusedly crystallized bodies are inactive. 

Second. All single or free crystals were more or less active. 

Third. The larger and more perfect the crystal, the more powerful 
was the force exerted by it. 

Further experiments with crystals proved that this force does not 
reside equally in all portions of their surfaces, but that its direction is 
always parallel to the primary axis of the crystal, and its manifesta- 
tion greatest at the poles. Furthermore, it was discovered that the 
opposite poles of crystals display the force in an opposite manner ; the 
one producing a warm sensation, the other a cool feeling ; whence the 
quality of the odic principle was first deduced, and afterwards proved 
to be coextensive with the principle itself, wherever it is found. The 
peculiar attraction of the magnet for iron is not shared by the crystal ; 
not the slightest particle of iron or steel dust can in any manner be 
attracted by it, whence the distinction between the two forces becomes evi- 
dent. The crystallic force is conductible by metals in a mode precisely 
analogous to that of electricity. The odie light is as powerful at 
the poles of large crystals as at those of the magnet ; and-in both, the 
same effects upon the nerves of feeling and of vision are capable of 
multiplication by the same means as are used in galvanic apparatus. 
By these means, a beautiful jet of flame was produced by both at the 
end of a conducting wire, many yards in length. The crystallic force 
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may be charged and transferred wpon other bodies by mere contact, but 
only for a limited time, a few moments being generally sufficient to 
dissipate every trace of it. 

We come now to the fourth step of the Baron’s progress in these 
interesting researches ; and this is the identity of the force here de- 
scribed with that exerted by the hands of the mesmeric operator, in put- 
ting his subjects into what is called the sleep-waking condition. He 
says: “‘When I passed a magnet down twice from head to foot over 
the patient, Miss Sturmann, she lost consciousness, and fell into convul- 
sions, mostly with rigid spasms. When I did the same with my large 
rock crystal, (eight inches in diameter, ) the same result followed. But 
I could produce the same effect when, instead of either of these, I wsed 
merely my emptyshand. Therefore the crystallic force of the magnet and 
the crystal must reside in my hand.”—(p. 105.) The phenomena of 
animal magnetism are here at once brought to the mind of the reader, 
who may now begin to perceive something of the vast importance of 
the discovery of our author, in proving the existence of a link, hitherto 
unsuspected, between animal life and the inorganic forces of nature. 
Want of space precludes our dilating upon the various experiments 
instituted to determine the identity of this force with that of the mag- 
net and the crystal. Suffice it to say that the discovery of the exist- 
ence of this force in the human system not only suggested the name of 
“Od” to the investigator, but it stimulated him to endeavor to ascer- 
tain whence are derived its sources in vital organization. How does it 
happen that a living organism displays the properties of an inorganic 
crystal? Where are we to look for the common original source of a 
power which charges alike the ends of our fingers and the poles of the 
globe we inhabit ? 

We proceed to follow him in his search for the answers to these 
questions. ‘‘ Physicists,” says the Baron, (p. 117,) “have, for many 
years debated the question, whether or no the sun’s rays are capable 
of magnetizing a steel needle. Recollection of the treatises on this 
point led me to reflect on the part the swn might possibly play in the 
subject of my present researches. I availed myself of the first cloud- 
less sky to experiment in this direction on Miss Maix. I placed the 
end of a copper wire eleven yards long in her hand, and allowed her a 
little time to get accustomed to it. I then put the other end out of 
the window into the sunshine. The effects of the erystallic force 
became immediately perceptible in a weak degree, but distinctly. I 
next connected the wire with a plate of copper, sixteen inches square, 
in the shade ; allowed the patient to get used to the end of the wire ; 
and then put the plate in the sun’s rays. Immediately after the sun’s 
rays fell upon the plate, a strong manifestation of the crystallic force 
made itself felt in the hand by the known peculiar sensation of warmth, 
which then ascended through the arm to the head.” The same effect 
was produced when plates of other metals than copper, glass, wood, 
cloth, stone—in fact, everything or anything which could receive the 
sun’s rays—were attached to the wire. The luminous appearances, as 
in the case of the magnet, were produced in the same way. The light 
flowing from the end of the wire, when in contact with the human 
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hand, was greatly increased when the person holding it removed into 
the sunshine. The light of the moon produced also the same effects. 

Heat proved to be another source of the Odic force. 

Friction was ascertained to produce the same phenomena as above 
detailed. 

Jaght of all kinds affects the system odically. 

Frictional electricity was found to be the ninth source of the new 

ower. 

. We come now to the ¢enth, and perhaps the most important foun- 
tain of the Odie force, inasmuch as it is from this that the human 
system becomes charged with it. Says our author, p. 133: 


“For more than seventy years an instrument has been used in medicine which 
bears the name of a magnetic tube. I scarcely dare describe it, for it will be an 
abomination to every one accustomed to a scientific treatment of natural knowl- 
edge. A small wooden tube is filled with a medley of the most absurd and sense- 
less kind, stirred up with magnetized water, an iron rod inserted in it, and from 
this woolen threads are carried out to sick persons of various sorts, to whom is to 
flow healing vital magnetism. And this mixture consists of iron slag, broken glass, 
hammerings of iron from a forge, steel filings, roots, iron ore, grains of corn, sul- 
phur, sawdust, wool, aromatic vegetables, quicksilver, all magnetized and mystically 
stratified one above another. What, that is pure and healing, can come out of 
such a devil’s kitchen, is the reasonable question. And yet all who have occupied 
themselves with magnetic cures, agree that it is a constantly persisting fountain of 
magnetism, which may be made to flow to the patients through the conductors. 
Every one who is acquainted merely with the rudiments of such matters, sees that 
this cannot be a galvanic, electrical, still less a magnetic apparatus. Asking myself 
what really might operate in it, only one thing seemed to have any clear relation, 
namely, chemical action.” 


A large number of experiments are here detailed, all of them ex- 
ceedingly interesting, from which the law is indnced that, during all 
chemical action, from a mere solution of soluble bodies in water, up to the 
most compound fermentations and decompositions, the odic force rs devel- 
oped in a degree proportioned to the intensity of the chemism, and is man- 
ifested both to the sight and feeling of sensitives. 


“The examination of chemical forces leads us to the source from which, to all 
appearance, organic life derives its so-called magnetic force; to the focus, at which 
the flaming torches are lighted, which emerge from our finger ends, and from still 
more noble parts of our curious corporeal structure. This is digestion. It being 
proved that a main source of that magnet-like force lies in chemism, in the play of 
interchanging affinities, while digestion is nothing else than an exchange, a con- 
stant separation and recomposition of matters, enduring uninterruptedly as long as 
we live, under the influence of vitality, it follows, necessarily, that the magnet-like 
force which we have seen developed in every, even the weakest chemical action, 
will be uninterruptedly evolved along our intestinal canal, and must be placed by 
this great organ at the service of the whole organism. But this is not all. The 
nutriment digested in the stomach, and then elaborated in the intestines, becomes 
absorbed, chylified, carried to the lymph and blood by countless large and small 
vessels; here again it is chemically changed, carried further and further, more and 
more altered chemically, and thus it is ever further turned to account in innumer- 
able decompositions, as an inexhaustible reservoir of crystallic force, till at last it 
leaves the body. 

All that I have just said of digestion holds good, in altered terms, but to the 
same value, of respiration. This impregnates us with oxygen, carries on the blood 
to every corner of the body, sustains on every hand the universal interchange of 
substances, and secures to us one of its chief products—animal heat. The so-called 
animal magnetism (odic force) accompanies this—comes, goes, flows, and vanishes 
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with it. That which affords heat, the chemical action in the body, affords also, as 
we have seen, crystallic force, animal magnetism, or whatever else we please to 
call this potential essence.”—(pp. 139, 140.) 


In this connection we introduce the Baron’s account of the discov- 
ery of odic lights on graves, and of his theory in regard to their pro- 
duction : 


“ An occurrence, which took place in Pfeffel’s garden at Colmar, is tolerably 
well known, and has been spread about by many published accounts. Pfeffel (who 
was blind) had appointed a young evangelical clergyman, Billing, as his amanuen- 
sis, and was led by the arm of this person when he walked out. This occurring 
in his garden, which lay at some distance from the town, Pfeffel remarked that 
every time they came to a particular place, Billing’s arm trembled and he mani- 
fested uneasiness. Some conversation about this ensued, and the young man, at 
length, unwillingly stated that as often as he came over that spot, certain sensa- 
tions attacked him which he could not overcome, and which he always experienced 
at places where human bodies were buried. When he came to such places at 
night he. usually saw strange sights. With a view to cure the man of his delusion, 
Pfeffel returned with him to the garden the same night. When they approached 
this place in the dark, Billing at once perceived a weak light, and when near 
enough, the appearance of a form of immaterial flame waving in the air above the 
spot. He described it as resembling a woman’s form, one arm laid across the body, 
the other hanging down, wavering, erect, or at rest; the feet elevated about two 
hands’ breadth above the surface of the ground. Pfeffel walked up to it alone, as 
the young man would not follow him, struck about at random with his stick, and 
ran across the place, but the specter did not move or alter; it was as when one 
passes a stick through flames, the fiery shape always recovered the same form. At 
last Pfetfel had the place dug up. At some depth a layer of solid lime was met 
with, about as long and as broad as a grave, and when this was broken through, 
they discovered the skeleton of a human body. It was found, therefore, that a 
human body had been buried there, and been covered with a layer of quicksilver, 
as is the custom at the time of pestilence. The bones were taken out, the hole 
filled up again, and the surface leveled. When Billing was again taken there, the 
appearance was gone, and the nocturnal spirit had vanished forever.” 


The explanation of the above incident is as follows : 


“A human body affords fruitful material for chemical decomposition, for fermen- 
tations, putrescence, vaporization, and play of affinities of all kinds. A layer of 
dry quicklime pressed into a deep hole, unites its own active affinities with those 
of organic substances, and gives rise to a long-continued operation of them. Rain- 
water joins from above; the lime first falls into powder, and afterwards, through 
the rain-water oozing into it, becomes a pasty mass, to which the external air has 
only very slow access. The carbonic acid, therefore, penetrates constantly, but so 
slowly, that in such spots a chemical process goes on for many years. This event, 
therefore, had its natural course in Pfeffel’s garden; and since we know that a 
constant emanation of the flame of crystallic force accompanies it, this was a fiery 
appearance, which must necessarily endure until the affinities of the corpse and 
the lime for carbonic acid, etc., were brought into a state of rest. Whenever a 
living man, who might be otherwise healthy, but was sensitive to a certain degree, 
came there and entered into the sphere of these physical forces, he necessarily 
would feel by day and see by night like Miss Maix or Miss Reichel. Ignorance, 
fear and superstition, then shaped the luminous appearance into the spectral figure 
of a human being, and furnished it with arms, head, feet, etc., as when we like, we 
may shape every cloud passing over a bright sky into a man or a goblin. 

The desire to deal a mortal blow to the monster—superstition—which a few 
centuries ago poured from such sources so inexpressible a number of miseries over 
European society, when, in unhappy trials for witchcraft, hundreds of thousands 
of innocent persons breathed out their lives miserably on the rack or at the stake, 
led me to the experiment of bringing a highly sensitive person by night into a 
cemetery; and Miss Reichel had the courage, unusual in her sex, to consent to be 
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taken, on two different very dark nights, to the cemetery of the village of Grun- 
zig. The result actually fulfilled my expectation most perfectly. She soon saw a 
brightness, and perceived along one of the mounds an exhalation of flame; she 
found the same in a slight degree on a second grave. However, she did not sup- 
pose them to be either witches or ghosts, hut recognized the fiery appearance from 
one to two spans high, as a luminous vapor, waving over the graves, and extend- 
ing over the ground the length of the latter. Sometime after, she was taken to 
two large graveyards near Vienna, where several burials occurred daily, and the 
mounds lay around in thousands. She saw many graves furnished with such lumi- 
nosities. Wherever she looked she found herself surrounded by fiery masses. 
But these showed themselves more particularly over all new graves; while on 
very old ones they were extinguished. She described the appearance as less like 
clear flame than as a luminous mist. On many graves this fiery light was as many 
as four feet high, so that when she walked into it, it reached up to the neck. 
When she placed her hand in it, it was as though she had brought it into a dense 
fiery cloud.”—pp. 141-143. 


These experiments were afterwards confirmed by the testimony of 
five other sensitive persons, of whom two were invalids, and three per- 
fectly healthy : 

“All these confirmed word for word the testimony of Miss Reichel, seeing the 
lights more or less distinctly over all the new graves. Thousands of ghost stories 
will now meet their natural explanation. It will be seen, too, that our old women 
were not so far wrong when they asserted that it is not granted to every one to 
see the spirits of the departed wander over the graves; for, in fact, it is only the 
sensitive who can see in the dark the luminosity of the imponderable effluvia from 
chemical decomposition of corpses. And thus I think I have succeeded in tearing 
down one of the thickest veils of dark ignorance and human delusion.” 


It will be utterly impossible for us to give even a sketch of all the 
characteristics of Von Reichenbach’s discovery in the brief space of a 
review. Not but what the work might be abridged to one-half its 
present volume ; for the greater portion of it is filled with accounts of 
reiterated experiments, intended to satisfy the critical, and direct the 
scientific how to repeat them ; while the style is originally diffuse, the 
translation clumsy, and the sometimes bulky notes of the English edi- 
tor are irrelevant and egotistical; but the points presented are so 
various, and its technical learning so profound, that nothing short of 
reading the work itself can give an adequate idea of the author. But 
there is one conclusion unavoidable after the careful study of the book; 
it is, that through Von Reichenbach we are dealing with Nature her- 
self. His method is strictly Baconian. He does not broach a theory, 
and then set out to prove it by twisting facts, imagining inferences, 
and forcing conclusions ; but leaving the’ reason at all times perfectly 
free and unbiased, his other faculties have combined to arrange the 
facts as he found them, in their natural order, so that the law which 
governed them might make itself apparent to the “dry light” of 
‘alm and philosophical judgment. The Baron’s antecedents are also 
such as compel us to trust him. Of mature years, sixty or therea- 
bouts, he has survived the enthusiasm of youth. Of large wealth, his 
labors were not for bread, nor stinted for want of necessary material 
to work upon. Without a “ profession,” he had no peculiar interests 
to serve, no inbred prejudices to contend with. His whole life has 
been spent in the realms of Nature, as she came fresh from the hand 
of the Omnipotent Creator. To him Botany, Mineralogy, Geology, 
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Physiology, Natural History, Chemistry, Astronomy, Electricity, Mag- 
netism, Mathematics, and all their kindred branches, are as familiar as 
household words. His aim, unlike that of merely professional writers, 
is to harmonize human views of that sublime creation, which is in itself 
one vast harmonious unit. His labors have done, perhaps, more to 
accomplish this object than thosé of any other investigator. While Ber- 
zelius, and Brewster, and Newton, and Davy, have long since supposed 
the principles of Heat, Light, Galvanism, Electricity and Magnetism 
to be fundamentally the same, although they could not prove their 
identity, Von Reichenbach has shown that this identity does not exist; 
that they are distinct powers in themselves, but that they are all alike 
accompanied by this new force, which moreover is inseparable from 
them. Others have gone crazy in the enthusiasm of the fancied dis- 
covery that the vital principle was but a modification of Electrical 
force. Our author has calmly but-irresistibly proved, that though the 
Odie Force accompanies every form of electrical action, as well as 
every manifestation of vegetable and animal life, yet it is distinct from 
both. The relation of this force to organic life has yet to be more 
fully explored. Odism, like electricity and gravity, has no conscious- 
ness, no will, no individuality. It proceeds from the sun ; it is reflected 
from the moon ; it streams from the poles of our earth; it pervades 
each stone, each metal, and each element. It causes the seed to ger- 
minate, and promotes the growth of every little plant and forest mon- 
arch, from the equator to the poles. It invigorates the system of each 
animalcule, and, from these, the lowest class of the animal kingdom, 
it mounts step by step, from order to order, strengthening and develop- 
ing in all alike their powers and faculties. It impels the beetle to seek 
its mate, and it glues together the lips of human lovers. It visits our 
systems with the elastic influences of the morning sun, and at evening 
enables us to magnetize our neighbor, to charge with a semi-vital force 
the table about which we may be seated, and to cause it to follow the 
hand of the operator by virtue of an unconscious attraction. The uni- 
versality of this principle is coextensive with Nature. But it is a 
generality, not an individuality. It does not reason ; it does not reflect. 
It may flash from our eyes in moments of passionate excitement, but 
it has yet to be proved identical with the passions themselves. After- 
discoveries may yet establish this sameness. We may in time be satis- 
fied that the principle of organic life has been detected. But for the 
present we must rest content with having advanced one step nearer to 
the goal which has hitherto been as inaccessible to physicists and meta- 
physicians, as the poles of the earth have been to the boldest efforts of 
the navigator. 

Those who may search this work for anything relating to what are 
called “ Spiritual Manifestations,” will find nothing bearing directly 
upon that subject. The book treats not of the supernatural ; its ex- 
periments relate only to physical laws. It deals in demonstration, not 
in moral reasoning. Its inductions are negative of the Spiritist theory. 
No phenomena are recorded, wonderful as many of them are, which 
require the agency of disembodied spirits to explain them ; nor are any 
facts presented which are not accounted for on purely physical prin- 
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ciples. On the other hand, the peculiar phenomena claimed to exist 
by the Spiritists, such as rappings, unconscious writing and speaking, 
are nowhere alluded to. The Misses Fox are of more recent date than 
the researches of our author ; nor at the period of his publication had 
the strange voices of our western world yet re-echoed back to the hills 
of the Fatherland. But it is to be devoutly hoped that, ere now, his 
attention may have been called to this momentous subject ; and that 
the wonderfully analytic powers of his master mind may have been 
brought to bear on a system of facts so startling to the scientific world, 
and of such vast consequence to human happiness. How far the odic 
principle may be adequate to the production of the phenomena, whose 
existence is vouched for by Edmonds and others, time and long-contin- 
ued study, by minds rightly constituted for such exercise, can alone deter- 
mine. Much as we could desire to penetrate the veil drawn by death 
over all beyond the grave, we much fear that the beautiful description 
of the spheres, and the views of a future state, given as emanations 
from Bacon and Swedenborg, will prove to be nothing but the product 
of mere human brain, while in an abnormal condition from odie influ- 
ences. Before the eagle eye of Science, revelations from the Spirit 
World have ever vanished away. It remains to be seen whether the 
present purely American theory will endure the test any better than 
its predecessors. We commend the subject to the Baron’s attention. 





LINES ON THE BIRTHDAY OF A DAUGHTER, 
WHOIS ATTENDING A BOARDING SCHOOL IN MARYLAND. 


BY JAMES LINEN—WRITTEN FOR A FRIEND. 


My little, hopeful, darling child, Would make me oft forget the world, 
The solace of my heart, . And all things else, but thee. 
No tongue can speak, or language te 
How dear to ine thou art. ainihes + daughter! till we meet again, 
"hy father’s blessing take, 
Around thy tender heart, my child, And all the counsels that I give, 
My warm affections cling ; Remember, for my sake! 
Yet, thoughts on this, thy natal day, 
Sad recollections bring. May ever on thy cheeks so fair, 
Perrennial roses bloom; 
7 birthday still recalls the Past, And grief ne'er cast around thy brow, 
rings other days to mind— A settled shade of gloom. 
Before thy mother breathed her last, 
So calmly and resigned. Be modest, cheerful and sincere, 
Yet free from empty os 
Then all was sunshine—all was love Grow up to womanhood, my child, 
Within thy father’s breast, With Virtue for thy guide. 
Till she was called by God, away 
To her eternal rest. Adorn thy young, expanding mind, 
With priceless gems of lore; 
Since then, I’ve wandered far and wide, Reflection will find mental wealth, 
And still am far from thee ; In Nature’s ample store. 
Yet, Sallie, homeward oft my thoughts Bt Reuuted 
; , . y g’s unpolluted springs, 
On wings of Fancy, flee. Deep draughts of knowledge drink ; 
Oh! how my heart would thrill with joy, When Right and Conscience are with thee, 
To see thy smiling face, From Duty never shrink, 
— Cee eee np Trust then, in God! be kind to all, 
° y : And often think of me; 
It seems but yesterday, since thou Affection’s chain will ever bind 
In gushing, childish glee, Thy father’s heart to thee. 
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LETHE. 


BY E. GOULD BUFFUM. 


“Knowledge is sorrow. They who know the most 
Must mourn the deepest o’er the fatal truth, 
The tree of knowledge is not that of life,” 

Foreerrutness and oblivion! It is the curse of memory, which 
haunts, like a midnight ghost, thousands of Earth’s most brilliant chil- 
dren. Sleep is ever to them but a transient release from the gnawing 
sorrow which, eating out their hearts, follows them from the Past ; and 
the day-dawn, bright and sunshiny to others, only brings to them the 
misery of that Past’s memories. Ever their hope, the only one which, 
with its fitful, flashing glimpses, sometimes brightens up their life’s dark 
pathway, is to bathe in the fabled stream, whose waters wash forever 
from the brain and from the heart the bitter remembrances that make 
life all misery. And so they hope, and so they suffer ; and life flows 
on, and they find their Lethe at last, only when the green-sward cov- 
ers them, and a grassy knoll, or a slab of marble, marks their graves, 
or when, like one of whom I am about to write, all traces of their indi- 
vidual being are washed forever by the storms and surges of ocean 
from among the memories of men. 

The life of a reporter upon a daily newspaper, is not one particularly 
conducive to a development of the finer qualities of man’s nature. It 
is not probable that Sysiphus, when engaged in the interesting occu- 
pation of rolling a rock continually up hill, was at all struck with the 
beauty of the curve described by the stone itself, or that his eye was 
gladdened by the lofty grandeur of the mountain-top, or that his heart 
was lightened by the purity of the air that breathed about its summit. 
And so is it with the daily drudge upon a newspaper. 

Flowers are blooming in the spring-time, but not for him. The scent 
of the peach-blossom is wafted on the breezes of early June, but he 
cannot accept the invitation to “go forth into the fields” and breathe 
God’s pure, country air, and listen to God’s own choir of thousand 
birds, as they sing their early matins, or look upon the green and 
springing grass, or breathe in the breath which the clover exhales. 
Sysiphus-like, he must roll his rock forever up the steep and stony 
mountain-side, reaching the summit only and resting from his labors 
when he reaches his grave, and a few seedy-looking fellow-travelers 
on the up-hill path stop a moment to drop # tear upou the earth which 
covers him. Sad have been their lives, and sad the deaths of many of 
these industrious, but ill-appreciated laborers, Tears will rise even to 
my eyes when I recall to memory the dozen good fellows who, on a 
Saturday evening in years long gone by, used to meet in the back room 
of a bar-room near thecorner of Fulton and Nassau Streets, in New 
York, where they passed a few hours in social intercourse and gayety. 
They are all dead now but three. Green graves cover most of them, 
and on a sunny day of August, two years past, I stood above all that 
was mortal of two of them, resting from their labors, among the lovely 
labyrinths of Greenwood. 
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But it was of another I sat down to write ; of one whose sad his- 
tory has never been written, and whose life went out in darkness, far 
away from all he ever loved, and whose maturer years were embittered, 
whose fondest hopes were blasted, whose death finally resulted from 
one crime of youth, whose life for years before its close was but one 
constant longing for the Lethe of forgetfulness. 

I had been to West Point in the summer of 1846, engaged in writ- 
ing a series of letters for the Morning , with which I had been 
connected as a reporter for some two years previous. Upon my return 
to the office, I found sitting at my desk a young man, apparently about 
twenty-five years of age, dressed in the most seedy style imaginable, 
and indulging in that full-breastedness of coat which usually covers a 
shirt-bosom of rather suspicious whiteness. A glimpse at his face, 
however, removed the unfavorable opinions which his dress had im- 
parted. His forehead was high and intellectual, his head unusually 
large in proportion to the remainder of his body, and his whole features 
were cast in that classic mould which gives such beauty to the profiles 
of Michael Angelo. He struck me at once as a remarkable man, and 
subsequent acquaintance and events showed me I was not mistaken. 
He had been engaged at the office at a small salary, was miserably 
poor, and upon my introducing myself to him, as I immediately did, he 
asked me to step aside; upon doing which he craved a small loan to 
enable him to purchase a breakfast. I let him have the money, and at 
night took him home to my third story back room in my boarding- 
house, where he shared my narrow cot bed, not quite wide enough for 
one. In the close connection into which our duties brought us, we 
soon became as intimately acquainted as any one could become with 
such a singular being as he was. 

I had not known him many days before I found he was a man of 
genius, rarely ever met with, and that, grafted upon it, were attain- 
ments such as seldom are seen in one so young. He had been educated 
at College, where he stood at the head of his class, and beside 
the musty lore of Greek at Latin, he had made himself thoroughly 
conversant with Hebrew, and of the modern languages he spoke 
fluently French, Spanish, German and Italian. He sketched and 
painted, too, with an artist’s skill, and soon after our acquaintance 
commenced, he one day showed me a portfolio of paintings in water- 
color of scenes from nature; of wild, tropical scenes, where the tow- 
ering palm-tree cast a shadow over the painted earth, and where 
gorgeously-colored tropical flowers and birds of golden plumage filled 
the picture ; and then some ancient ruins—the remains apparently of 
a race of which my history-reading had never taught me—of Inca-like 
palaces, and temples, and tombs; and then scenes upon the broad, 
desolate ocean—like waving pampas; and then again pictures of do- 
mestic beauty and content at doors of little huts, within which the fig- 
tree and the cocoanut cast their refreshing shadows ; and then sunset 
scenes, on which his pencil had left the gorgeous colors, such as 
linger on the billowy clouds of the tropics, when the sinking sun is 
tinging them with his farewell rays. One of these sunset scenes he 
showed me was a fancy-sketch such as only the pencil of an artist, and 
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not my pen, can describe. But it was a scene of quiet, calm, peaceful 
and unclouded rest, where the very stillness of the air seemed painted— 
where the tree-leaves stood as motionless as though no breeze had ever 
rustled them, and where a silver stream was gliding through a flower- 
enameled plain. By its side, sad and melancholy, and gazing into its 
limpid waters, was a young man. Small though the picture was, I 
easily recognized his own form and portrait. I asked him what he 
called the picture, and he said ’t was ‘“ Lethe.” 

He was a singular being. At times, he was flowing over with wit 
and humor, but these occasions were rare. A settled gloom hung over 
his countenance, and all his conversation wore an air of sadness,—as 
plainly as though it were stamped upon his brow in letters deeply cut 
as the brand of Cain,—was written the curse of his life—Memory. 
Curiosity, and the deep and ardent freindship I had acquired for him, 
often prompted me to endeavor to lift the veil which, like a darkening 
cloud, hung over his heart and his life, but always to no purpose. Occa- 
sionally, he would come to the office, much exhilarated with drink, and 
then he would sit down and dash off one of those flowing, scathing, 
pithy or prophetic articles, which at that time made the Morning 
so celebrated, and which were quoted and commented upon throughout 
the country and the world, as the productions of the celebrated editor. 
So things progressed for months, and though we were in constant inter- 
course with each other, though all his daily life and action were a part 
of mine, I never learned his history, never dreamed the secret of his 
life, never knew why he sought and hoped only for the Lethe of for- 
getfulness, till the incident occurred which I am now about to relate : 





It was a portion of my reportorial duties, to go daily to the police 
office, and there gather and collate, that the curious world might know 
them, the annals of crime. In pursuance of this duty, I was one day 
turning over the pages of the police book, when my eye was struck by 
the following : 


“TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD! 


The above reward will be paid for the arrest, or any information which may lead 
to it, of G A M , who is charged with the commission of a 
forgery, four years since, and who has recently been seen in the City of New York. 
He may be known by the following description.” 





And then followed an exact description of my poor friend, even 
noting a peculiar birth-mark, which he bore upon his neck. To say 
that I was horror-struck, would poorly convey an idea of my feelings 
on reading and drinking in the contents of the damning page before 
me. I read it and re-read it, again and again, and impulsively, mechan- 
ically, scarcely knowing what I did, or why I did it, copied the whole 
of it on my note-book. I was still poring over it, in a state of utter 
forgetfulness to all else, when I was aroused from my sad reverie, by 
the gruff voice of a policeman, who wished to examine the book, and 
who asked me in a surly tone, if I was “ going to keep it all day?” I 
made some flippant reply to him, and handed him the book. His eye 
rested at once on the glaring caption, ‘Two hundred dollars reward |” 
and after reading it carefully, he turned to me and said— 
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“Tf T aint very much mistaken, I saw that chap with you, Fourth 
of July.” 

It was true—we had been together all that day, and on that very 
day had together entered that same police office and conversed with 
that same disciple of Dogberry. 

I simply replied, that ‘I guessed not,” and as soon as I could safely, 
and without creating suspicion, left the office. 

With a speed as rapid as I was capable of, I started for the office of 
the Morning ———~. A friend, whom I met on the way, the next 
day laughingly demanded an apology of me for the rough manner in 
which I had jostled him aside, when he grasped my hand, and would 
have spoken with me. But I remembered it not. The busy street 
was all a blank space to me that afternoon. The din of carts, and 
carriages, and newsboy’s cries, fell not upon my ear. But one thought 
filled me—but one hope animated me, and that was to see my poor 
friend G———— in time to save him from the clutches of the law. 

I rushed madly into the office, and found G quietly sitting at 
his desk, engaged in writing. I seized him wildly, and bade him not 
to speak, but follow me to my room. Arm in arm, we went together, 
I pulling him along with a rapidity that must have alarmed him. Not 
a word was said, till my attic chamber was reached ; and then, when I 
had bid him be seated, I pulled out my note-book and told him to read 
the transcript I had made—the record of his crime., He read it 
through calmly and quietly, and when he had reached the ending, the 
note-book dropped from out his hand, and he following it, fell upon the 
floor, where tears and sobs for a moment choked his utterance, as he 
tried to speak tome. I bade him be calm, and whispered words of 
hope into his ear; and when the first gush of sorrowful despair had 
passed away, he seated himself upon my bed and told me the sad secret 
of his life ; and for the first time, I fully learned why it was he had so 
long been hoping for the Lethe of forgetfulness. 

He was the only son of a somewhat celebrated divine, in the State 
of , and his mother was a widow. His father, ere he died, had 
intended him to follow in the footsteps of his sacred calling, and all 
that paternal fondness could offer was lavished on his education. When 
eighteen years of age, he entered college at , and there his bril- 
liant intellect and the noble qualities of his heart, young as he was, 
drew around him a crowd of admirers. He was loved, and he was flat- 
tered. Mingling with the gay and reckless youths, who in college-life 
are usually made up of the most intellectual, he joined them in their 
revels, and in an evil hour, became an initiate at the gaming table, 
which was found at that time even in the Puritan city of ——. From 
that moment he became a victim. His liberal allowance was squan- 
dered always at the hell to which he had been introduced, and after 
three constant years of torture, such as only the gamester knows, he 
found himself disgraced with debt, from which he saw no hope of re- 
lease. His father had in the meantime died, and he had well nigh 
exhausted his poor mother’s patience, and her purse, by his frequent 
demands upon the latter. During this time, his nervous intellect could 
not be slumbered, even by the deadening influence of gaming, and he 
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became a ripe scholar. But misery had marked him for a victim, and 
already he began to long for the Lethe of forgetfulness. At last, when 
in a state of utter desperation, temptation seized him, and one day, 
after a night’s debauch at the gaming table, knowing that one of the 
Professors had a sum of money in the bank, he procured a check, filled 
it with the sum of two thousand dollars, forged the Professor’s signa- 
ture, and drew the money. Utterly desperate, he started that night 
for New York, and two days after, finding a ship about to sail for Cal- 
lao, he took passage in her, and in four months found himself in Lima. 

For three years and over he was a wanderer—a wanderer through 
the cities and the wilds of South America. His nervous brain would 
never let him rest, and so he continued to study and to learn, always 
having with him one or more books, from which he acquired the lan- 
guages in which he became so proficient. He roamed into the heart 
of Peru, lived for months among the natives on the banks of the wildly- 
flowing Amazon, roved over the broad Pampas, lived the life of an 
outcast—but always looking forward to the Lethe of forgetful- 
ness. At last, his means were exhausted, and in utter despair again, 
he went on board an American ship at Valparaiso, and worked his 
passage home, hoping that he and his crime were forgotten, and that 
yet he might find his Lethe among his fellow-men, and intending, if it 
was a life’s labor, to atone, as fully as he could, for his youth’s crime. 
An advertisement had attracted him to the office of the Morning " 
after he had spent days of hunger and nights of restlessness and sor- 
row. In the humble guise and employment of a newspaper reporter, 
he had hoped to pass unheeded of the world, and with a singular lack 
of prudence to say the least, which I afterward often wondered at, did 
not even change his name. But some sharp eye had seen him, and a 
reward was set upon his head. 

This was his sad tale. He told it to me through tears and sobs, and 
when he had concluded, I again offered him words of comfort and of 
hope ; but they came too late, and fell upon his ear with no joyful 
sound. He seized me by the hand, and saying ‘“ Good-bye Ned, God 
bless you”—rushed from my attic, while I struggled to detain him. 
But he was gone, and I never saw him more. 

A few months afterward, inspired with the love of adventure, and 
the hope perhaps of military glory, I left for California—then a new, 
an almost unknown land. My own wild life, now in the soldier’s tent, 
or by the bivouac fire, and then by the side of the cold mountain 
streams, searching for the golden treasures, which they bore down with 
them, had almost erased from my memory the name even of my poor 
friend. In the early part of 1849, however, I came to San Francisco, 
and entering one day the office of the Alta Califorma, picked up a copy 
of the Morning , the paper on which G and I had labored 
together. I had not seen one before for over two years, and the sight 
of it recalled him again to my memory. By some singular fatality, my 
eye rested at once upon the list of deaths. It was headed by the fol- 
lowing :— 











Killed, by a whale, in the Sea of Ochotesk, G—— A—— M——, only son of 
the late Rev. Dr. M——, formerly of 
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This was his only epitaph. The wild, cold waves of that Northern 
Sea were washing his whitening bones. He had passed through the 
cloud, which death hangs over life’s pathway. He had lifted the veil, 
which hides to mortal eyes that future, ‘ where the shadows lie.” He 
had at last been buried in the Lethe of Forgetfulness, or rather had he 
not awakened to that brighter, purer, happier life, whose earliest dawn- 
ing, casting its gentle sunshine on the Past, gilds its virtues with such 
a golden brightness, that its errors are not seen ? 


CLOUDS. 


BY J. P. ANTHONY, 


Ye murky clouds, 
What is your mission from the vasty deep? 
‘o be the shrouds 
Of sunbeams lost, that else would trysting keep 
With flowers that now shall wail for them and weep? 


Not clouds alone, 
To me ye seem, but wanderers of the skies, 
That may have thrown 
Your shadowed forms on Teneriff’s bold rise, 
Or Chimborazo, soaring to the skies. 


Are ye the breath 

Of Hurricane, who sleeps beneath the waves, 
Whose wake is death, 

Who stores bis trophies in old Ocean's caves, 

And strews his ruthless path with watery graves? 


When wild winds roar 
O’er gloomy earth, to tell the tempest nigh,— 
When billows soar 
As though to join the tumult on the sky, 
And midst your blackened forms forked lightnings fly ;— 


Then are ye grand! 
Or, when ye rise as from abyss, and meet, 
A monstrous band, 
O’er Heaven to sweep, silent as fairy feet, 
Hurrying, the spirits of the storm to meet, 


Foiled in the fight 
Upon the eastern battlements at Morn, 
When in your might 
In hosts ye gathered (ever hope forlorn,) 
Amidst your scattered wreckings, Day was born. 


And now ye rest 
Like sleeping giants on the tranquil skies, 

The sunset west 
Painting your myriad forms with gorgeous dyes, 
Pictures most glorious to a dreamer’s eyes:— 


Covert and dell,— 
a as a Titan’s home— 
rest and fell 
And wave's mountainous crest with golden foam, 
And palaced grandeur of the fabled gnome, 


But fast they fade ; 
Less bright the golden hues—they sink away— 
Shade follows shade, 
And now ye clouds, in sad and somber gray, 
Ye look like mourners at the tomb of Day 
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CALIFORNIA, IN 1852. 


BY SHIRLEY. 


LETTER EIGHTEENTH. 
RESIDENCE IN THE MINES. 


From our Loa Canim Indian Bar, July 5, 1852. 

Dear M :—Our Fourth of July celebration, which came off at Rich 
Bar, was quite a respectable affair. I had the honor of making a flag 
for the occasion. The stripes were formed of cotton cloth and red 
calico, of which last gorgeous material, no possible place in California 
is ever destitute. A piece of drilling, taken from the roof of the 
Humboldt, which the rain and the sun had faded from its original, 
somber hue, to just that particular shade of blue, which you and 
I admire so much—served for a Union. A large star in the center, 
covered with gold leaf, represented California. Humble as were the 
materials of which it was composed, this banner made quite a gay 
appearance, floating from the top of a lofty pine, in front of the Em- 
pire, to which it was suspended. 

I went over to Rich Bar at six in the morning, not wishing to take 
so fatiguing a walk in the heat of the day. After breakfast, I assisted 
Mrs. B. and one of the gentlemen, in decorating the dining-room ; the 
walls of which, we completely covered with grape-vines, relieved here 
and there, with bunches of elder-blow. We made several handsome 
bouquets, and arranged one of seringas, white lilies and the feathery 
green of the cedar, to be presented, in the name of the ladies, to the . 
Orator of the Day. You can imagine my disgust, when the ceremony 
was performed, to observe that some officious Goth, had marred the 
perfect keeping of the gift, by thrusting into the vase, several ugly, 
purple blossoms. 

The exercises were appointed to commence at ten o’clock, but they 
were deferred for half an hour, in expectation of the arrival of two 
ladies, who had taken up their abode in the place within the last six 
weeks, and were living on Indian Bar Hill. As they did not come, 
however, it was thought necessary to proceed without them ; so Mrs. 
B. and myself, were obliged to sit upon the piazza of the Empire, 
comprising in our two persons, the entire female audience. 

The scene was indeed striking. ‘The green, garlanded hills girdling 
Rich Bar, looked wonderfully beautiful, rising with their grand, abrupt 
outlines into the radiant summer sky. A platform reared in front of 
the Empire, beneath the banner-tasseled pine, and arched with fragrant 
fir-boughs, made the prettiest possible rustic rostrum. The audience, 
grouped beneath the awnings of the different shops, dressed in their 
colored shirts,—though here and there, one might observe a dandy 
miner, who had relieved the usual vestment, by placing beneath it one 
of calico or white muslin—added much to the picturesqueness of the 
scene. Unfortunately, the Committee of Arrangements had not been 
able to procure a copy of the Declaration of Independence. Its place 
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was supplied by an apologetic speech from a Mr. J., who will, without 
doubt, be the Democratic candidate for State Representative at the 
coming election. This gentleman finished his performance, by intro- 
ducing Mr. B., the Orator of the Day, who is the Whig nominee for 
the abovementioned office. Before pronouncing his Address, Mr. B. 
read some verses, which he said had been handed to him anonymously, 
the evening before. I have copied them for your amusement. They 
are as follows, and are entitied— 


“A FOURTH OF JULY WELCOME TO THE MINERS. 


Yx are welcome, merry miners! in your blue and red shirts, all! 

Ye are welcome, ‘mid these golden hills, to your Nation's Festival; 
Though ye ’ve not shaved your savage lips, nor cut your barbarous hair— 
Ye are welcome, merry miners! all bearded as ye are. 


What, though your brows are blushing, at the kisses of the sun, 
And your once white and well-kept hands, are stained a sober dun; 
What though your t acks are bent with toil, and ye have lost the air, 
With which ye bowed your stately heads, amid the young and fair, 


I fain would in my slender palm r horny fingers clasp, 

For I love the hand of honest toil, its firm and heartfelt grasp; 

And I know, Oh miners, brave and true! that not alone for self, 

Have ye heaped through many wearying months, your glittering pile of pelf. 


Ye, of the dark and thoughtful eyes beneat. the bronzed brow; 
Ye, on whose smooth and rounded cheeks, still gleams youth's purple glow; 


Ye, of the reckless, daring life—ye, of the timid glance ; 
Ho! young and old; Ho! grave and gay, to our Nation's féte advance. 


Ho! sun-kissed brother from the South, where radiant skies are glowing; 
Ho! toiler from the stormy North, where snowy winds are blowing ; 
Ilo! Buckeye, Hoosier, from the West, sons of the river great— 

Come shout Columbia's birthday song, in the new Golden State. 


Ho! children of imperial France; Ho! Erin’s brave and true; 

Ho! England's golden bearded race—we fain would welcome you; 

And dark-eye’d friends from those glad climes, where Spain’s proud blood is seen— 
To join in Freedom's holy psalm, ye'll not refuse, I ween. 


For now the banner of the free is in very deed our own, 

And 'mid the brotherhood of States, not ours, the feeblest one. 

Then proudly shout, ye bushy men, with throats all brown and bare, 
For lo! from ’midst our flag’s brave bluc, leaps out a golden star. 


After reading the above lines, Mr. B. pronounced beautifully a very 
splendid Oration, Unlike such efforts in general, it was exceeding] 
fresh and new ; so that instead of its being that infliction that Fourth 
of July Orations commonly are, it was a high pleasure to listen to him. 
Perhaps, where Nature herself is so original, it is impossible for even 
thought to be hackneyed. It is too long for a letter, but as the miners 
have requested a copy for publication, I will send it to you in print. 

About half an hour after the close of the Oration, the ladies from 
the hill arrived. They made a pretty picture descending the steep, 
the one with her wealth of floating curls turbaned in a snowy nubie, 
and her white dress set off by a crimson scarf; the other, with a little 
Pamella hat, placed coquettishly upon her brown, braided tresses, and 
a magnificent Chinese shawl enveloping her slender figure. So lately 
arrived from the States, with everything fresh and new, they quite 
extinguished poor Mrs. B. and myself, trying our best to look fashion- 
able in our antique mode of four years ago. 

The dinner was excellent. We had a real, live Captain, a very gen- 
tlemanly person, who had actually been in action during the Mexican 
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War, for president. Many of the toasts were quite spicy and original ; 
one of the new ladies sang three or four beautiful songs, and everything 
passed off at Rich Bar quite respectably. To be sure, there was a 
small fight in the bar-room—which is situated just below the dining- 
room—during which much speech and a little blood were spouted ; 
whether the latter catastrophe was caused by a blow received, or the 
large talking of the victim, is not known. Two peacefully inclined citi- 
zens who, at the first battle-shout, had rushed manfully to the rescue, 
returned at the subsiding of hostilities with blood-bespattered shirt- 
bosoms ; at which fearful sight, the pretty wearer of the Pamella hat— 
one of the delinquents. being her husband—chose to go faint, and would 
not finish her dinner, which, as we saw that her distress was real, some- 
what marred our enjoyment. 

On our way home, half a dozen gentlemen, who preceded us, stepped 
in front of a cabin, full of “ Infant Phenomena,” and gave nine cheers 
for “the mother and her children ;” which will show what a rarity 
those embodiments of noise and disquiet are in the mountains. This 
group of pretty darlings consists of three sweet little girls, slender, 
straight, and white as ivory wands, moving with an incessant and stac- 
cato (do you remember our old music lessons?) activity, which always 
makes me think of my humming birds, 

About five o’clock, we arrived at home, just in time to hear some 
noisy shouts of “ Down with the Spaniards ;” “The great American 
People forever,” and other similar cries, evident signs of quite a spirited 
fight between the two parties, which was, in reality, taking place at 
the moment. Seven or eight of the ee of Rich Bar, drunk with 
whisky and patriotism, were the principal actors in this unhappy 
affair, which resulted in serious injury to two or three Spaniards. For 
some time past, there has been a gradually increasing state of bad feel- 
ing exhibited by our countrymen (increased, we fancy, by the ill-treat- 
ment which our Consul received the other day at Acapulco,) towards 
foreigners. In this affair, our own countrymen were principally to 
blame, or, rather I should say, Sir Barley Corn was to blame, for many 
of the ringleaders are fine young men, who, when sober, are decidedly 
friendly to the Spaniards. It is feared that this will not be the end of 
the fracas, though the more intelligent foreigners, as well as the judi- 
cious Americans, are making every effort to promote kindly feeling 
between the two nations. This will be very difficult, on account of the 
ignorant prejudices of the low-bred, which class are a large proportion 
of both parties. 

It is very common to hear vulgar Yankees say of the Spaniards, 
“Oh, they are half-civilized black men!” These unjust expressions 
naturally irritate the latter, many of whom are highly educated gentle- 
men of the most refined and cultivated manners. We labor under 
great disadvantages, in the judgment of foreigners. Our peculiar, po- 
litical institutions, and the prevalence of common schools, give to all 
our people an arrogant assurance, which is mistaken for the American 
beaw ideal of a gentleman. 

They are unable to distinguish those nice shades of manner, which as 
effectually separate the gentleman from the clown with ws, as do these 
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broader lines, which mark these two classes among all other nations. 
They think that it is the grand characteristic of Columbia’s children, 
to be prejudiced, opinionated, selfish, avaricious and unjust. It is vain 
to tell them, that such are not specimens of American gentlemen. They 
will answer, ‘‘ They call themselves gentlemen, and you receive them in 
your houses as such.” It is utterly impossible for foreigners to thor- 
oughly comprehend and make due allowance for that want of delicacy, 
and that vulgar “ I’m as good as you are,” spirit, which is, it must be 
confessed, peculiar to the lower classes of our people, and which would 
lead the majority of them to— 


“Enter a palace with their old felt hat on— 

To address the King with the title of Mister, 

And ask him the price of the throne he sat on.” 
The class of men who rule society (?) in the mines, are the gamblers 
who, for the most part, are reckless, bad men, although no doubt there 
are many among them, whose only vice is that fatal love of play. The 
rest of the people are afraid of these daring, unprincipled persons, and 
when they commit the most glaring injustice against the Spaniards, it 
is generally passed unnoticed. 

We have had innumerable drunken fights during the summer, with 
the usual amount of broken heads, collar bones, stabs, etc. Indeed, the 
sabbaths are almost always enlivened by some such merry event. Were 
it not for these affairs, I might sometimes forget that the sweet day of 
rest was shining down upon us. 

Last week, the dead body of a Frenchman was found in the river, 
near Missouri Bar. On examination of the body, it was the general 
opinion that he had been murdered. Suspicion has, as yet, fallen upon 
no person. 





REST. 


BY A WEARY ONE. 





Rest for the weary man There is no such word as fail / 
Whose sinews stout and strong, And labor hath its meed, 
Are worn by the iron ban Is the rich man’s mocking tale 
Of poverty and wrong. To his fellow-men in need. 
Rest for the brawny hand Success is the mighty king, 
Of muscle and of bone; To which the many kneel, 
Rest for the toil-worn band, While honest failures bring 
Where rest is seldom known. Contempt and a damning seal. 
Rest for the iron will, Does not the freeman lie 
That has struggled hard with fate, Jrushed down by the tyrant’s heel ? 
And is fighting fiercely still And the fallen patriot die, 
For success, to come too late! Beneath the oppressor’s steel ! 
Rest from exhausting strife, Not alone on the weak and frail, 
Rest from the bitter scorn, Do the storms of fate come down, 
That would make mistortune’s life But the noblest heroes fail 
The life of a bondman born, In misfortune’s sullen frown, 
They say that a manly heart, ~ morning and evening prayer 
Should fight till the latest breath— 8 for sleep that knows no waking, 
That never a string should start, Relief from this cheerless care, 
Till the life-blood cools in death ; When the heart shall cease from breaking. 
Go, barter the soul for gol O God! for one hour of rest 
And act the remorseless knave— Like that of my early years, 
It were better to mammon sold, When rocked on my mother’s breast, 
Than become misfortume’s slave! She kissed away my tears. 
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BROAD AWAY. 
me. I. 


BY WILLIAM VINCENT WELLS. 


In the latter part of September, in 1848, when plague-stricken New 
Orleans was yet writhing under the blackest phase of the yellow fever ; 
when the only sound given back by her deserted and grass-grown streets 
was the rustling of funeral processions, or the sad wail of lamenting 
bereaved ones, I landed on the Levee on a still, blistering day, com- 
mander of a U.S. transport schooner. We had been employed during 
the summer by the veteran Major Tompkins, then U.S. Quarter-Master 
at New Orleans, to convey machinery and ammunition from Brazos 
Santiago and Point Isabel to the Crescent City, whence it was to be 
conveyed to Jefferson Barracks, at St. Louis. Peace had been declared 
with Mexico, and, save a few stragglers whose penchant for some dark- 
eyed muchacha prolonged their stay among the Halls of the Monte- 
zumas, Mexico was deserted by Uncle Sam’s troops. Some few were 
at New Orleans, on my arrival, apparently determined to brave out the 
terrors of “ Yellow Jack,” as they had often before defied death on the 
bloody fields of Contreras and Buena Vista. 

New Orleans! the gay, enchanting, Crescent City! home of the 
masked ball and French opera ; where the merry-footed dancer courts 
pleasure in the very jaws of Death, and the blithe ring of beauty’s 
laughter sends joy to the heart, which perchance may never hear the 
delicious strains of the waltz and mazourka again! amid all thy throngs 
of the lovely and brave, who can point out the exempted from the fell 
Destroyer? I had been wont to mingle for successive years in the 
rushing throng, pressing through her thoroughfares in the whirl of 
business or pleasure. Now, naught met the eye but the cadaverous 
face of some acclimated Creole—even he, half-scared at the gaps made 
in the lists of his acquaintances—the turbaned negro nurse, hurrying 
through Tchapatoulas or Esplanade Street with medicines, or the 
Sister of Charity, wending her way with noiseless step to administer 
the consolations of the faith to some wretch, breathing his last sigh 
amid strangers and far from the scenes of youth. Though by no means 
the deadliest year in the catalogue of the ’40s, yet ’48 was one which 
will long be remembered by the unhappy residents of New Orleans. 
But to my narrative. 

Having just recovered from the cholera at Point Isabel, where, 
being given up by the hospital physician, I had been placed in the 
easiest possible posture to die, and at last rescued from Death’s jaws 
by the kind nursing of my old friend, Ned Moran, then commanding a 
little steamer plying upon the Rio Grande, I had little fear of the 
yellow fever; my system having undergone an ordeal perhaps even 
worse than that of Yellow Jack himself. Sauntering along the Levee, 
and wondering what fate Dame Fortune might have in store for me, i 
heard my name shouted in rather rough tones from a German Coffee 
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Saloon near by, and, turning to see who this acquaintance might be, at 
once recognized my shipmate and friend, Capt. W. g, whom I had 
last seen in the romantic city of Cadiz, some years previous, buying 
olives of a Spanish dealer to ship to some part of the United States— 
I have forgotten where—an adventure of his own. Entering the sa- 
loon from which he had emerged upon seeing me, he ordered pipes and 
ale, and in half an hour each had recounted his history from Spain to 
the moment of meeting. 

“T am here master of a ship,” said W , Slowly puffing the smoke 
from his mouth between the words, “an old down-easter, and nearly 
loaded for Liverpool with grain and corn for the starving fellows on 
that side the pond. The ship is safe and comfortable, though leaking 
somewhat just now, as she lies at the wharf. I have shipped two 
mates, who cut the moment they saw how the pump-bolts were worn. 
I have a mizzen-mast yet to step, and new rigging to fit to it, but no 
one to undertake the job. My affairs at the consignee’s will not admit 
of my attending to it myself. I want to get the ship ready for sea 
this day week. Come, what do you say? Take the berth of chief 
officer ; you need a cold climate to restore the color to your face, and 
as to agreeing together, you know a man might circumnavigate the 
globe with me and never have a word of tronble.” 

I was somewhat amused at W ’s off-hand way of offering me a 
situation which no one else appeared willing to accept, but the propo- 
sition pleased me. I was tired of hot weather, yellow fever, sweaty 
niggers and Creoles ; besides, I liked W , and knew that he would 
not go to sea in a ship likely to spill us, even though his sailor’s repu- 
tation was at stake. In a word I consented to go—resigned my com- 
mand of the Susan, went on board the next morning, after bidding 
adieu to my little crew of the schooner, and at once commenced my 
duties. I had seen the ship before, either in Liverpool or Havre de 
Grace, and had understood she was bound to be somebody’s coffin 
before three seasons were over. However, “ Happy go lucky” is one 
of Jack’s maxims, and as I had often escaped some heavy gales in the 
veriest old molasses droghers in existence, I concluded to tempt For- 
tune once more. The cargo was all received, hatches battened and 
caulked down, mizzen-mast stepped, rigging fitted and set up, sails 
bent, and running-gear rove fore and aft, when, on the evening of Sep- 
tember 29th, we dropped down the Mississippi to the lower Levee, 
where, after we had taken on board the crew, a tow-boat coming along- 
side fastened to us, and away we sped with a six-knot current towards 
the great ocean. After waiting a day for the arrival of Captain 
WwW , Who had remained in town to arrange his business, we were 
dragged over the bar, when, making all sail, we were fairly at sea 
before I had well reflected upon my sudden determination. 

Everything stowed and lashed about decks, anchors on the bows and 
ropes coiled away, I ordered the crew aft to ascertain what sort of 
salt-water animals had been furnished us. In New Orleans, as in 
many other American ports, the Shipping-Master has the entire ship- 
ping of the crew; the men are frequently brought on board stupidly 
drunk—sometimes wheeled there in a handcart from the boarding- 
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house ; and it is actually often the case that Jack, awakening from his 
debauch, finds himself far at sea, without knowing how he came there, 
or even the name of his vessel. At the word, our fellows mustered aft ; 
a motley group—two lanky down-easters, with long shanks and hatchet 
faces ; three Englishmen, (two of them colliers,) a Welchmany a Por- 
tuguese, an Irishman, two Germans, a Swede, two nondescripts from 
up the Mediterranean—Sicilians or Greeks—and a little blue-eyed Nor- 
wegian, named Charley, in whose shrewd, wide-awake face I at once 
‘recognized an old shipmate on board the Astracan, and who had dis- 
tinguished himself when that ship was dismasted in 1844, receiving a 
reward from the underwriters for his gallant conduct—fourteen in all. 
The British, of course, were either sulky or drunk, and d d the 
luck which had induced them to join this “ bloody sand-barge,” which 
could never live to reach the chops of the channel. To tell the truth, 
I had my own misgivings of the old Martha, but once in for it, there 
was no way of backing out. 

Disregarding their remarks, which under other circumstances would 
have been summarily checked, the watches were chosen, and the order 
given to “pump ship.” It was now growing dark, and the faint 
glimpse we had been able to obtain of the low, marshy alluvial at the 
mouth of the Father of Waters, was now shut out by the rapidly ex- 
tending veil of night. The pump was tried, when, to the surprise of 
all, ¢wo and a half feet of water were reported in the well-room. All 
hands were ordered aft, and an hour’s work freed her, after which a 
light southerly breeze sprung up, and the upper sails swelling to its 
influence, the old ship commenced cutting the water at an encouraging 
rate, considering her draught and the slugglish nature of the cargo. 

The yards were pointed and all made snug aloft, when, towards 10 
A. M., the wind again died away, ‘leaving a long, suspicious-looking 
swell from the north-east. At daylight, the wind sprung up again, 
setting us well to the eastward and into the Gulf; studding-sails and 
royals were packed on to her, and at 3 A. M. the old Martha was 
staggering along under a press of muslin alow and aloft, dashing aside 
a cataract of spray at every surge, and leaving a wake behind her, as 
an old Jack remarked who was lashing a cask on the lee side, ‘ like 
two sperm whales in their flurry.” The doldrums seemed over, and we 
were fairly on our transatlantic trip. ‘‘ Once more under canvas,” 
said I to myself, as at 8 o’clock, after setting the watch and sounding 
the pumps, I gazed aloft at the pyramid of canvas, the taper masts 
bending before the freshening gale, and a tumble of rollicking seas chas- 
ing along after the flying ship, close up to the counter. A westerly 
wind is a rarity in these latitudes at this season of the year. As Capt. 
WwW went below, after giving a long squint to windward, he re- 
marked, “ Pile it on to her, W ; as long as she cracks she holds !” 
and with this characteristic remark, he made a dive for the cabin. In 
truth, the upper sticks were already switching and jerking with the 
uneasy motion of the ship, which seemed to threaten their downfall at 
any moment ; but the adventurous sailor reduces sail with reluctance, 
especially when he is flying before a fair wind. 

It was two bells into the first watch, when I observed a murky bank 
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of white and gray clouds in the north-east, apparently of only a few 
moment’s formation, and commencing to overspread the horizon in that 
direction. It seemed working rapidly to windward. At the same 
instant, the wind, which had until now been on the increase, died sud- 
denly away, and in less than two minutes the sails were hanging idly 
from the yards, or, distending themselves at fitful intervals, gave the 
old ship a momentary impulse, then again resuming their listless inac- 
tivity. October is not to be trifled with in the Gulf of Mexico. Hastily 
arousing Capt. W. , who sprang out of bed at my summons, all 
hands were called, and the task of getting in the flying kites com- 
menced. 

While in New Orleans, I had fallen in with an old shipmate, named 
Johnson, who had accepted the berth of second officer, upon learning 
that I was to be “first dickey.” This man was one of the best sea- 
men I ever saw ; tall, swarthy and possessed of gigantic strength, he 
was equal to a whole watch at a weather earing, and as to skill, a more 
thoroughbred seaman never trod a deck. He was a Baltimorean, and 
had sailed under half the flags in Christendom. He was on deck in an 
instant, and the ship, so lately crowded with lofty canvas, was soon 
stripped to whole topsails and courses. 

This was hardly done, and the men again on deck, when a sudden 
darkness seemed to overspread sea and sky, while a cool, spiteful gust 
of wind, accompanied by a momentary torrent of rain, swept over the 
ocean ; then all again was calm. 

“Stand by the topsail-halliards, fore and aft!” “Let go the hal- 
iards!” quickly followed, as a pale and unearthly glare, like the scowl 
of a demon, shot over the waves. 

‘“‘Heave down that coil! let go by the run!” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” responded a dozen voices, and simultaneously the 
rushing of the halliards through the blocks, and the swift descent of 
the yards upon the caps, showed the alacrity of obedience. 

The clewlines and buntlines were hauled up, and weather-braces 
taughtened. The order was given to lay aloft and close-reef the main- 
top-sail, while with the assistance of the cook, (an old St. Domingo 
darkey,) and a French steward, I started away the main-tack and 
hauled up the mainsail. It was indeed time that sail was off the ship. 
I do not remember to have witnessed a more impressive scene upon the 
great deep than that which was now presented. Far to the north- 
east, the sea seemed illumined with a streak or crest of foam, over 
which hung a series of banks of clouds, ribbed and crossed with stripes 
of light, the whole assuming at times an intense blackness—or, as it 
became lightened up by the vivid flashing of the lightning, seeming 
like some gigantic picture or Panorama of Pandemonium, the whole 
mass whirling and twisting into shapeless forms, and scintillating or 
blinking in a singularly painful manner—dark chasms, like mountain 
gorges, lit up with a momentary gleam, and in a moment the whole 
reassuming the profound gloom so hurtful to the eye after the dazzling 
flashes of lightning. 

This singular scene, suggestive to the mariner of an approaching 
tempest, went on in the most intense silence. Not a muttered distant 
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thunder-growl—not the rushing of a toppling sea, nor the howling of 
winds through the rigging, told of danger; the very stillness added a 
viciousness to the scene. A clap of heaven’s artillery would have re- 
lieved the horror of that terrific, deathly silence. 

But a moment was left for thought. I can remember feeling a warm 
air creeping suddenly across the decks, like a breath from Sahara, suc- 
ceeded by a cool gust ; the ship reeled and shivered a moment, then 
regained an even keel; I ran aft to put the helm up, as Capt. W 
shouted, ‘Hard up! hard up! Lay down from aloft! Bear a hand!” 
A roar of water to windward—-a thick shower of spray—a scream 
from aloft, and the splashing of bodies to leeward—and then the loud 
and terrific howl of the hurricane, as it burst upon us, sending the ship 
upon her beam-ends as with a swept hold. In an instant, all light 
seemed suddenly extinguished from the world ; a mass of boiling foam 
piled over the ship fore and aft. The pelting of the storm, as it piped 
through the rigging, the trembling of the ship, as she lay over from 
the fury of the blast, the feeling that she was sinking, as the entire 
hull under water and swept by the seas surged with the tremendous 
water-batteries to windward, and the apparent hopelessness of getting 
at any ax or sharp instrument to cut away the lanyards of the weather 
rigging, the suddenness of the tempest, and, above all, the extreme 
darkness of the night, formed a scene of horror which time can never 
efface from the memories of all on board. Sea after sea burst over 
the weather bulwarks, carrying away rails and stanchions, until fore 
and aft nothing was left but the bare stumps of the main-rails, and 
the few firmly lashed articles about decks, which the fury of the sea 
had been unable to carry away. Scrambling aft between the heavy 
lee surges of the ship, I found the quarter-deck deserted, save by the 
little Norwegian, Charley, who was at the wheel, vainly struggling to 
get the helm up and keep her before the wind. But the ship was so 
completely on her beam-ends that the rudder was out of water, and 
had no effect upon her. We hoth renewed the effort, and at last got 
the wheel hard-a-weather, but to no purpose. Unable to hear a word 
I said, the brave Norwegian placed his ear close to my mouth, and 
by screaming between the blasts, under the lee of the round-house, 
something like the following dialogue took place : 

“ Will she keep off?” “No sir! I try for fives minute at de halum ; 
put she not coo off! I dink she zinkin! De hold fool water—she so 
logy, like!” “Where is Capt. W ?” “T dink gone overpoard 
vid the main hatch-house !” “‘ Where did you see him last?” ‘Close 
py te pump, sir—put a big sea sweep all at once! I zee tree mans go 
overboard from the lee side, ven te gale first strike her !” In fact, from 
the moment the “black blast” burst upon us, I had not seen a human 
being, excepting the Norweigan, and the sickening thought that Capt. 
WwW , with all hands, had been swept overboard by the tremendous 
force of the sea and wind, came suddenly over me. The lee part of 
the round-house was yet under water, but by ripping off the door, we 
got out two hatchets, and both again scrambled forward ; here, to my 
great joy, I found Capt. W and Johnson safe, though badly 
bruised—the former had, indeed, been swept overboard, but by super- 
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human efforts had regained his hold on the lee mizzen rigging, and 
grasping his way from one holding place to another, had reached the 
weather side. A few hurried questions and answers, as we crouched 
under the little remnant of bulwark left to windward, satisfied us that 
the only remaining thing to be done, was to cut away the masts. 
Taking one hatchet myself, and giving the other to Johnson, while 
Capt. W——— and Charley provided themselves with sheath-knives, we 
made ourselves fast from the windward by means of broken bits of run- 
ning rigging, and standing to leeward severed the lee lanyards ; this 
done the weather ones were cut, when, with a heavy surge of the ship, 
the mast crashed off, twelve feet above the deck, carrying with it the 
mizzen and fore-topmasts. Ina moment the ship seemed relieved of 
some intolerable burden. She gradually aroused herself, like an ani- 
mate being from a trance, and slowly regained an even keel. 

To keep her before the wind in such a sea, would have been mad- 
ness ; to attempt to lie to under no sail was impossible ; luckily, how- 
ever, the wreck of the fore-topmast with its yards had carried away 
the bowsprit by the tremendous strain of the jib and fore-topmast 
stays, and this raft of spars, rigging, yards, masts, and cross-trees, 
trending dead to windward, kept the ship’s head to the sea. Her bows 
once pointed to the storm and she was comparatively safe, though we 
had many misgivings at the inky seas, which ever and anon lifting their 
monstrous heads far to windward, came roaring towards the wreck, 
and expanding themselves close along-side in acres of sparkling foam. 
“Let one of those fellows come aboard of us,” said Johnson, coolly, 
“and the ship will go down like a ballast stone.” In fact, it seemed 
that the remark of the Norweigan was already being verified, but the 
ship was utterly helpless, and we could only yield ourselves to Fate. 

All hands were now mustered from about the wreck, when it was 
found that ouly nine were left ; ten having been swept overboard with 
the first rush of the hurricane when the ship went on to her beam ends. 
We had little time to count noses—it appeared that the ship was rap- 
idly sinking ; the pumps were sounded, and four and a half feet of 
water found in the well-room. They were at once set in motion, and 
the quick clank of the brakes broke sharply upon the whistling of the 
tempest. While relieving each other at this duty, I had an opportu- 
nity to take a hasty glance at the wreck, and the appearance of the 
ocean. Overhead hung a canopy of dull, leaden sky, angry and gloomy ; 
no “scud ”—no break in its deathlike hue to relieve the monotony, but 
bleak and lowering—almost upon the very decks of the ship, so heavy 
was the atmosphere. 

To attempt to describe the terrific force of the wind, which at that 
hour lashed the ocean in maddening fury, would be idle. None but he, 
who has felt the breath of the terrible “ typhoon” in the China sea, or 
the awful blast of the West India hurricane itself, can form any ade- 
quate idea of the tempest, which, sweeping over the ocean, seemed 
to cut off the very caps of the seas, as they tossed themselves heaven- 
ward, and to convert their curly crests into storms of driving spray, 
which dove horizontally athwart our decks like an Alpine hail-storm. 
The usually placid Gulf had rarely experienced such a wild waking up, 
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even in these dreaded latitudes. It was a West India hurricane in all 
its grandeur; tired of its havoc among the coffee plantations and 
orange groves of the islands, it had put to sea, and scouring the ocean 
made a victim of the unfortunate Martha Washington. 

Whoever has experienced a week at sea, need not be reminded of 
the desolate majesty of the scene. The dismantled ship, battling val- 
iently the destroying waves—the heavy plunges into the yawning 
water-gulfs—the succeeding mount upon the dizzy summit of the 
foam-crested mountain—of the deserted appearance of the sad wreck 
—the awful stillness succeeding the crashing toppling over of the 
great masts—the deafening howl of the gale—the feeling of extreme 
loneliness and cold, which seizes upon the soul, at the thought of the 
approaching, solitary doom, with no friendly tear shed over the grave, 
and no ministering hand to soothe the death-struggle, the sickening 
suspense, with which one listens to the repeated reports from the pump, 
“ Gained six inches, sir!” “Still gaining, sir!” ‘“ Five feet, sir!” the 
blackness of the night, only transiently illumined by the reflection of 
the roystering spray—-the utter folly of attempting to escape from the 
foundering hulk in boats during the gale ; the despair of succor, and 
the gloomy certainty of death—these will be recognized by the es- 
caped shipwrecked mariner, as the prominent features of the “ found- 
ering at sea,” and these were the dismal characteristics of that fearful, 
dreary night. Space does not admit of the prolongation of this de- 
scription. I can only casually refer to the gradual dawn of morning, 
after the longest and most anxious of nights. The sun arose amid a 
war of elements, apparently betokening the crack of doom. 

The morning light crept over the stormy sea, but only to display 
more vividly the awful wreck upon which we stood. Far and wide, a 
world of maddening seas, lashed into monstrous fury by the hurricane, 
a slanting spoon-drift would cut to the quick the adventurous face, that 
attempted to gaze windward, and shut out the prospect beyond Ahree 
hundred yards. Up came the sun, not as usual, to shed a gleam of 
golden light over the laughing waters of the Gulf, as the lofty ship 
ploughed her way rejoicing through the waves—but a livid ball of 
fire scowled through the murky sky, savage and menacing, and appa- 
rently the messenger of Fate, or rather the torch, by whose fell light 
we were the better to see our descent into the depths of the ocean. By 
sunrise the hurricane was at its hight ; but language fails to describe 
the appalling fury of the scene, where— 

“The storm howled madly o'er the sea, 

The clouds their thunder anthems sang, 

And billows rolling fearfully, 

In concert with the whirlwind rang.” 
Suddenly the pumps stopped ; and it was found that they were choked 
with corn and grain, which, with the action of the water below, had 
broken adrift. Every stroke of the pumps had brought up quantities 
of the cargo, until both were completely choked. The weather one 
was hoisted out by a tackle, made fast to the stump of the mainmast, 
and cleared, but immediately fouled again and again. The game 
seemed up ; one of the crew now crawled aft, and shouted that the 
ship was breaking up forward! The swelling of the cargo was actually 
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bursting up the decks, and in all probability the ship could not long re- 
main afloat—indeed, her peculiar dead motion in the seaway was the 
most fatal signal of her approaching doom. All the boats had been 
washed overboard, and to launch a raft upon the tumbling sea around 
us would have been madness. 

By 10 o’clock, however, the gale began to abate, and that with such 
rapidity, that by noon an absolute calm reigned over the sea—but the 
surface was still agitated by the huge swells of the late tempest. The 
hurricane had departed, and now a lighted candle could have been car- 
ried about the decks. Night again settled over the deep, and yet the 
ship floated. We constructed a raft of the spare spars, lashed to the 
ringbolts about decks, which was made fast astern, with the few gal- 
lons of water we had been able to save, a cask of bread, and a barrel 
of potatos. All night the water gained upon the ship. Pumping had 
long since been given up, and we anxiously awaited the signal when the 
ship should begin to settle, to cut adrift on our frail support. As 
daylight broke again over the now placid deep, a sail was descried to 
eastward, which soon came up to within hailing distance, with a light 
breeze which she brought up with her. Her boats were at once low- 
ered, and in another half-hour we were aboard the English collier brig 
Thurston, bound to Havana, from Newcastle. 

It was indeed time to quit the old Martha ; her last hours were at 
hand. As I clambered up the sides of the Thurston, some one shouted 
“There she sinks ! Look Jerry ! by Jove see her wriggle !” I turned 
towards the wreck to witness a singular, but most impressive scene. 
The water was now nearly up to her decks, and only the stumps of her 
masts and the few skeleton-like stanchions remaining by the rails could 
be distinguished, beside the round-house and topgallant-forecastle. The 
ship, for a moment, seemed to heave and quiver with some internal 
agitation ; she reeled in the struggle—trembled, and seemed to groan 
in her mighty agony— 

“She gave a keol, and then a lurch to port, 

And, going down head-foremost—sank, in short. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

And the sea yawn’d around her like a hell— 

And down she sucked with her the yawning wave.” 
Indeed, it seemed, that the celebrated description of the foundering of 
the ‘‘Trinidada” would particularly apply to the sinking of the “‘ Mar- 
tha Washington,” for the last we saw of her in her downward plunge, 
was the old green round-house which seemed to be detached from the 
hull, as her stern disappeared. But in the midst of the whirlpool crea- 
ted by the ship, we could distinguish a floating mass of spars, yards and 
broken masts, twirling round and round in the vortex, until the taught- 
ening of the connecting coils of rigging below dragged them down 
into the ocean depths after the sinking ship. Another minute, and not 
a vestige marked the spot, where the once noble vessel had fought for 
life, save a rippling agitation on the surface of the sea. The drama 
was over ; the curtain had fallen upon the sad scene, and thanking God 
for our happy deliverance from death, we cheerily helped make sail on 
the brig, and in two days more were passing the Moro Castle. 

My first care was report myself to the American Consul, (Gen. 
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Campbell,) and I was at once furnished with lodgings at Uncle Sam’s 
expense, to which all shipwrecked seamen are entitled. After review- 
ing the familiar places, where I often had wandered in by-gone years, 
I bethought me, the third night after my arrival, of a distinguished 
French physician, Dr. G——t, brother of the former editor of the 
Courier des Etats Unis, of New York, and availing myself of a pre- 
vious acquaintance with the family, I determined to call—albeit, my 
toute ensemble was by no means the most prepossessing. Accordingly, 
next day I presented myself at the splendid mansion of Dr. G > 
and was at once welcomed with all the vociferous, yet cordial and ele- 
gant hospitality of the most highly educated and wealthiest physician 
of Havana. Never shall I forget the appearance of “el caballero mas 
mognifico en Habana,” as the natives always called him. To almost 
herculean proportions, and a form of extreme elegance, were added 
those thousand indescribable graces and the innate dignity always 
characterising the educated Parisienne. The Doctor was attired in a 
superb morning gown, smoking cap, and regal display of diamonds 
about his person, setting off to peculiar advantage his singularly intel- 
lectual and classic features. Need I add, that my short residence in 
Havana was made a visit of unceasing pleasure, by the profuse hospi- 
tality of his amiable family. Steffanoni was at the Tacon Theater, and 
nightly receiving that half-frenzied admiration, ever yielded by the Ha- 
baneros to artistic merit. A week’s sojourn in Cuba served to imbue 
me with all the enthusiasm of my noble host and his friends, when, 
loaded with the Doctor’s choicest plantation cigars and sweet-meats, 
and followed by a little tempest of kind wishes from the family, I rode 
to the landing—embarked in the little schooner Leontine, then about 
sailing for New Orleans, and in another week was again on the Levee, 
wondering what fate Dame Fortune might yet have in store for me. 
The query was answered to my satisfaction one starry night, some 
months afterwards, as I leaned over the rail of a lofty ship, running 
down the north-east trades, bound to the newly discovered land of 
gold—then regarded somewhat in the light of a brilliant and delusive 
humbug—California. 








BTANZAS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF TIECK. 


Axe! in God's free world go forth, Go forth, and wander thro’ the woods, 
The morning sunbeams call, And roam in other climes, 
O’er field and hill, with cheerfal heart, 





, Thou know'st not where thy bliss m 
Where’er thy steps may fall. Azito, and cock: it then: y ay be, 
The bounding streamlet hurries on, The daylight wanes, the shadows fall, 
e = runs wee a — Ere long thy search is vain. 
e breeze—thou hear 'st ous breath— 
Hath no abiding place. joy Let sadness flee and tears depart ; 
Still blue is yonder heav’n; 
The moon still changes, here and there; Sorrow and joy alternate still; 
Rises and sets - sun, . To joy thy trust be giv'n. 
Poo a torte ooh tees, Wide as the heav ‘ns free space extends, 
The fruits of love are cast, 
Why sittest thou and moanest there, And every trusting heart shall find 
Dreaming of far-off times ? Its happi last. 
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THE ANGLICAN ARRANGEMENT OF CHURCHES, IN 
CONNECTION WITH ITS MEDIEVAL PROTOTYPE. 


BY WILLIAM PATTON. 


Tue Anglican tenets, doctrinally considered, hold a position between 
those of the Papal and the Lutheran churches. But if we allow the 
analogy of ritual remains to establish proof, we should detect an in- 
continence of fixed principle. From the date of the Schism to thé 
Protectorate is exhibited a wavering from Anglicanism by the Canons, 
to the limits of papacy, and from that period to the modern revival of 
Middle Age art, a character between Anglicanism, Dissent, and Indif- 
ference. ° 

The furniture of English churches succeeding the great revolutionary 
elimax, is definitively connected with that of previous date, from the 
fact that, with the exception of the confiscated Monasteries, nearly the 
whole of the religious edifices of the Medieval Church passed into the 
use of the newly established Faith ; objectionable parts thereof, con- 
sisting of moveable details, were replaced by others more consonant 
with the new order of things. Others connected with the unreformed 
ritual, from their permanency or negativeness, or from their intrinsic 
beauty as works of art, occasionally escaped the hand of destruction. 

The edifices thus changing hands were for the Medieval ritual, built 
as follows, viz :—They consisted of a Nave, or body, appropriated to 
the use of the people for promiscuous devotion or public worship, and 
a Choir, or chancel, containing the accommodations for celebrating the 
high, holy mysteries ; detailed thus :— 

The High Altar, with its ciborium, or triptic, was placed at the east (or ex- 
treme) end of the Choir proper, or chancel, upon a dais, called the Sanctuary, near 
unto which was the paraphernalia thereof, consisting of a sedilia in the south side 
for the use of the administering priests, or assistant deacons—adjoining was a 
piscina for the waste consecrated liquids—a sepulcher on the north side, for the 
Sacrament at Easter, etc.—occasionally a credence table, and a lettern a little fur- 
ther west; asacristy, beyond the north side, containing wardrobes, etc., for the holy 
vestments and utensils; and, in the Choir west of the Sanctuary were stalls, with 
miserere for the brethren in Choir. Between the Choir and the Nave was the rood 
screen, over which was the loft, or gallery, for the litanies, etc., which (formerly) 
also, or a pulpit, approximating in position thereunto, was used as a Lectorium ; the 
organ being adjacent, or, as in early times they were small, occasionally in the loft. 
On the side next the Nave, under the rood, was sometimes placed an altar for ad- 
ministering in ordinary worship. In most of the Western Nations, subsequent to the 
twelfth century, the Nave commonly contained fixed wooden sittings for the con- 
gregation. The Font was placed at the west end of the Nave, generally in the 
middle, near the western doorway. Bells, for the calling of the faithful to the 
house of prayer, were generally placed in a tower ; a small sanctum tintinabulum, or 
holy bell, was placed on the apex of the gable, dividing the Nave with the Choir 
over the rood, or in the rood turret, or in the tower, and pealed forth on the rais- 
ing of the host. A porch sheltered the entrance of the church, as well as for 
pe initiatory ceremonies, containing a stoup with holy water, near the west 
end, etc. 


These were its most invariable and essential features. The notice of 
its chapels, chantries, confessionals, and other appendages and de- 
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tails, also the variations in the general forms of churches are omitted, 
being too remotely connected with the subject. 

As has been observed, the arrangement of English churches has 
slightly varied at different times ; but all partake of a markedly dif- 
ferent character from the above detailed ancient system. The earliest 
and most important of these alterations were as follows, namely : 

The destruction of all statues and apochryphal sculpture. The abolishment of 
Altars, and the plurality thereof under one room, and the substitution in the place 
of the ancient High Altar, of a wooden table called a Communion Table. The 
rood-screens, confessionals, chantries and stoups, fell into disuse, together with 
the details appertaining thereto. The Communion Table was surrounded by a low 
wooden balustrade or rail, inclosing the space of the former sanctuary. In most of 
the old, churches, the rood-screens, sedilia, sepulchers, and other objects, anti, or 
non-ritual were retained for reasons before mentioned, as likewise were universally 
the ancient fonts, notwithstanding many examples to this day remain, on which 
the seven sacraments of the Roman Church were depictured. All other features 
commonly remained as they were. Formerly, during the Elizabethan and Flemish 
periods of art, where that feature was wanting, were occasionally erected simple 
screens, (as if from association,) in the situation of the old rood. 

Subsequent to the sixteenth century, a gallery was placed at the west end of 
the Nave, with place for the Choir, with or without a large organ. Especial pro- 
vision was made for the accommodation of the Lay Deacons of the church, viz:— 
the Clerk and Church-wardens. Tablets, with the Commandments and Apostles’ 
creed painted thereon, occupied a conspicuous part of the interior, ‘‘so that all per- 
sons might see and read the same.” During the last century, something like three 
lectoriums were not uncommonly erected, namely—the Pulpit, a Reading Desk, 
and a Clerk’s Desk. 


This system of reformed church arrangement, in the erection of 
new edifices, induced a neglect of the usual full proportions of the 
ancient Church. It has already been observed, the musical Choir was 
placed west. That feature, indeed, with the exception of the part of 
it containing a space for the Communion, being, according to this order 
of things, unnecessary. 

Were it attempted to justify the omission of the chancel on arche- 
ological grounds, examples of medieval date might be cited. Follow- 
ing the Tudor period, in which the debasement of medieval art took 
place, there are numerous examples, as in the confined sites of walled 
towns, or what may now be denominated Fraternal Chapels. | Author- 
ity may be found of earlier date, and greater excellence of style, in 
which that feature was not distinguished externally, at at Gorleston, 
Suffolk,—St. Nicholas, Lynn,—Norfolk, etc., but they may all be con- 
sidered as exceptions. 

Whilst upon this digression, it may be mentioned, as apparently sup- 
porting this opinion, that many ancient choirs, known to have escaped 
the further demolitions of the Puritans, were suffered to decay, or 

ulled down for repairs of used parts of the edifice. Examples may 
be found at Howden and Scarbro’, Yorkshire, Attleborough and 
Wymondham, Norfolk, etc. These were collegiate churches, (the nave 
and choir, therefore, were generally of like dimensions)—the nave in 
old times, in such instances, being exclusively parochial, the students 
and priesthood appropriating the choir. 

But from the few new erections of the period immediately succeed- 
ing the great reform of doctrine, this tendency is not so fully exhib- 
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ited as in the period extending from the latter part of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth, to the beginning of the nineteenth centuries—a period 
that offered us a strange medley in the matter of churches, wherever 
the English language was spoken. 

Amongst other absurd incongruities of the times, were moderately-sized Chris- 
tian edifices in the shape of miniature cathedrals, parthenons and hermitages, in 
all styles, from Egyptian to Cockney, or Batty Langley’s Gothic. Some of the 
most remarkable curiosities of that period, (which may date origin further back,) 
were the prevalent customs of fitting up the interior of the nave and chancel of 
old churches with pews, or boxes, in lieu of the ancient open sittings, nearly to 
the hight of the person, from which scarcely anything could be seen but the offi- 
ciating clergyman and clerk. Attached were outbuildings to the church, which 
were fitted up in drawing-room splendor for the especial use of the patron of the 
incumbency, or adjacent grandee. There were flying-galleries everywhere, even 
occasionally over the communion. The tawdry custom of putting common candle- 
sticks and pewter plates upon the communion-table, as those of the housewife upon 
a delfrack; the fitting up of grim, unscientific stoves, with interminable pipes 
running across the church out at the windows, and a host of other absurdities, too 
tiresome to mention. 


All this is notorious, and has been seen in actual existence by the 
writer. 

The revival of Italian Architecture in certain districts, principally 
rapidly increasing towns, somewhat redeemed that period from a gor- 
gon depravity of church architecture. The Wrennian churches of 
London are of the best examples. These are on a modification of the 
medieval system of the Basilican plan, generally containing an apsis or 
recess (similar to the side chapels of St. John Lateran,) for the com- 
munion-table. 

After remaining dormant nearly three centuries, the true modern 
revival of medieval art began with Carter and Rickman, and emanated 
from a professed admiration of its intrinsic beauties. Men of all per- 
suasions and professions became suddenly enchanted with its extremely 
varied originality and appropriateness for ecclesiastical design. It 
found everywhere patrons that encouraged its redawning efforts. As 
might have been expected, innumerable incongruities arose. It was 
not until the knapsack campaigns and beautiful publications of Pugin 
and others, and the efforts of the Cambridge Cambden Society in 
England, had placed it upon a proper new technical footing, that sys- 
tematic propriety of discordantly mixed elements was accomplished 
and reduced within the limits of judicious practice. 

The system established for the English ritual by this society, (which 
was composed of learned Churchmen as well as archeologists, ) is that 
at present used in the arrangement of the Anglican Church. It is a 
system purified, by the intellectual battles of the Orthodox, from every 
known example and variation of doctrine, and may therefore be con- 
sidered as reasonably perfect. 

There is, as is thought by some, a tendency within it to interfere 
with the Purism of the canonical spirit of the reformers ; or, in other 
words, to what are called High-Church principles, therein manifested 
by the nearest legitimate approach to the furniture of the Church of 
Rome, and a disposition to the separation of lay interference as estab- 
lished at the Reformation. 
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The practical precepts of the Cambden Society were decisive, and 
obtained universal acquiescence. These are about as follows : 


Romanesque, or Pointed design, is the most appropriate for Anglican Churches. 
Any of the medieval styles may be adopted. Of these the elements, the details 
and examples found in ancient art of the decorated (of Rickman) or the middle- 
poiated style, (of more modern nomenclature,) are considered the most beautiful, 
and, therefore, the most worthy of imitation. 

Restoration of mixed medieval styles to be performed literally, or in the same 
style as the remains. Elizabethan, Flemish or Italian appendages or furniture to 
be renewed in the medieval taste; when the authority of ancient example cannot 
be found of identical or subsequent date, design may be attempted. 

Every new church to be built after ancient models, and to possess the full devel- 
opment of a chancel, with the end facing the east; which, in parochial churches, 
is generally of good proportion, and useful, when one-third the length of the whole 
building. The chancel to contain a sedilia and piscina; a cross to be placed upon 
the outer gable. Stone altars are not allowed in the Anglican Church. <A kneel- 
ing-rail shall be placed in front of the communion, also a faldstool within. A 
credence-table is neither denied nor permitted; a sepulcher is permitted; stalls or 
seats in the chancel for the visitations of the clergy, etc., to be provided in the 
ancient manner. 

There shall be a lecturn for the lessons within the nave, adjoining the chancel. 
A low division or screen may be fixed between the nave and chancel. A priest’s 
door shall always be provided—general example points to the south wall of the 
chancel, between the communion and the stalls. The vestry, under a two-fall roof, 
shall be on the north side of the chancel; it is to contain an aumbry. The prayers 
shall be read from one of the stalls of the chancel, on the south side. 

The nave to be arranged with open sittings, facing the east, according to ancient 
example. There shall be a middle-walk, or aisle, between the sittings in the nave. 
The pulpit to be on the north side of the nave, in its middle aisle, near the east 
end thereof. Pulpits may be of any material. No especial provision is made for 
lay-deacons, excepting a wide book-board in front of any sitting in the nave, near 
the prayer-desk for the clerk. There is to be a poor’s box. The font to be 
placed near or adjoining the westmost piller of the nave, near the entrance—gen- 
erally on the south side—and may De surrounded by a slight rail. Seats may be 
provided for the sponsors. Although the canon requires the commandments and 
creed to be written up or painted in some conspicuous part of the church, they are 
not strenuously insisted on. 

The porch and tower to be in accordance with ancient example. Ancient cus- 
tom requires that no door shall face the east outwardly. There must be no galler- 
ied accommodation; if possible, to be avoided, because galleries are detrimental to 
proper effect of the interior. The organ shall be placed towards the east of the 
nave, adjoining the choir of singers. (Other instrumental music is permitted.) 
There shall be a lich-gate, a place for tools, and a bier. (Modern ideas of comfort 
require the warming and ventilating of the church; this is commonly performed 
by an apparatus under the vestry.) 

Subjects for ornamental decoration may be taken from the personages and events 
in the Holy Scriptures. Modern dedications are commonly in the name of one of 
the Apostles. 


These are the sum and the substance of the present regulations for 
the furniture of the Anglical Ritual. Upon comparison, a consider- 
able difference will be observed between the present and former systems 
of these details. It was not without battling against a conservative 
spirit, that, the new and improved arrangement was introducéd. The 
deacons were especially tenacious of the dignity of their privileges. 

The office of lay-deacon of the English Church arose thus: Seeing 
the evils of the unlimited power assumed by the priesthood during 
Papal supremacy, the early reformers ordained certain functions to be 
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performed by lay members of the church, to whom were also given a 
control over certain parish financial affairs connected with the church, 
and the performance of rites with regard to the furniture thereof, which, 
with the body of the church, could not be altered without their con- 
sent. The chancel was passed into the care of the incumbent, whose 
duty it is to maintain it in good and substantial repair at his own 
expense, or from his own emoluments of office—a healthy antagonism, 
which, so long as it exists, will prove an excellent preventive of a 
recurrence of similar events to those of the sixteenth century, the 
cruel remembrance of which makes one shudder. 

This article might with propriety have terminated with the previous 
recapitulations, since it contains the pith of what is desired to be 
communicated ; but it is deemed expedient to add a few general re- 
marks on certain vestiges of the ancient rites. 

In the performance of the early Christian ceremonies, even as far 
back as the history of the catacombs, every feature used therein was 
held to be the representative of facts foregone ; hence every object 
identified itself by a particular mystical meaning, which, in the course 
of time, became a conventional one. s 

Durandus, in common with other symbolical writers, following the 
spirit of double meaning into more remote subjects connected there- 
with, has fully explained these figurative signs. From the whole 
church corporeal to its minutest and meanest detail, has been attached 
a mystical expression other than its statical significance. 

In this spirit, for example, and according to the rites to be cele- 
brated, the altar became the representative of the table of the Last 
Supper in that sacrament, or the Mount Calvary in other offices of 
worship. The vestments and even the personal appearance of the 
officiating priest, were held to be symbolical, as the celebration or sac- 
rifice required. Every detail, for the instance, corresponded in mystical 
character. 

Tradition, also, when not a real picture of actual fact, was held to 
be the figurative meaning of what it intended to exhibit. Unlike the 
Greek Church, which “abhors the presence of images,” admitting 
painted representations only, the western hierarchy called into aid the 
sculptor’s art, to give embodiment to the emblazonry thereof, as well 
as of saintly examples of virtue and piety, and ordained efficacy of 
heavenly intercession from due honor to their typical representatives. 
Men and women of austere and holy life were canonized, and relics 
kept of them, and were placed amongst those objects of traditionary 
interest. Every individual iota of association, historical as well as 
religious and ritual, became innoculated with the conventionalism of 
mysticism. Hence, these usages formed a broad acknowledged prin- 
ciple of the ancient Latin church. 

Such a system did not, from its nature, remain long conservative of 
its primitive austerity. Error, no less a human attribute than acqui- 
sition, insensibly impregnated it with superstition, and has been a source 
of schism in every age. 

Protestantism, taking a reflective as well as an indignant lesson from 
this great source of dissent, is sparing of mysticism. But, although it 
does not hold an excessive position in the Anglican ritual, its presence 
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is not less real or implied, if we take for witness the adjusted modifica- 
tion of some of its medieval paraphernalia. 

There is one important subject to be archeologically considered, 
affecting design and its associative attributes in the higher branches 
of ornate decoration. It is the omission in the Anglican church of the 
figures or representations of traditionary subjects and saints, and the 
desuetude of those of legendary romance and medieval mythology, other- 
wise than as curiosities. No sculptured or painted figure of an image 
or crucifix is permitted upon the table of the Anglican mysteries, with 
the exception of passages from the New and Old Testaments, especially 
those pertaining to the life and acts of Christ and the Apostles, of the 
latter more especially the Evangelists ; all others are denied to be ap- 
propriate subjects for embellishment in the religious arts. There is cer- 
tainly a sufficiently wide field left at liberty without being apochryphal. 

The proper arrangement of Christian churches merits particular at- 
tention. In no shape is schism more liable to approach, than by inno- 
vation in the administration of the ritual. The Jews received the 
most minute knowledge of their religious rites and ceremonies from 
Divine inspiration, and they are a people who have remained physi- 
cally, intellectually, and religiously unchanged during two thousand 
years of disquiet. 

In a new country, as in California, a veritable land of promise, where 
the different forms of Holy worship enjoy all the harmony which una- 
nimity of a limited number enhances, the present is in that respect a 
happy period. But when our institutions shall have grown hoary, and 
our buildings moss-covered with the age of centuries ; when they shall 
have reached beyond thousands of villages yet unmarked, and encom- 
passed every ultimate farm ; when the tall spires of our churches, point- 
ing heavenward, shall be seen, a beauteous host from the Sierra to the 
Pacific ; when with a teeming population, a multitude of shades of per- 
haps conflicting opinions shall exist—let it not be said that the records 
of this country and its archeology prove its forefathers to have been 
apathetic in this important particular. 

Old countries of Europe possess their archeological societies for the 
pursuit of subjects connected therewith. As far as the influence of im- 
mediate reference to medieval example exists, that advantage is exclu- 
sive. But after all, this is of minor consideration, for, having the true 
spirit, we suffer little but by its negligence. 

Upon considering the proper principles of church arrangement, cog- 
nizance ought to be taken of the requirements of actual convenience, 
the established precepts concerning ecclesiastical rites, and the influ- 
ence, so far as is prudent or desirable, of association and example. 

In conclusion, I feel dubious as to whether the subject of archeol- 
ogy, in the shape treated on, may be applicable to the Californians. 
From the reasons before stated, its importance is reiterated. Should we, 
like the original Sandwich Islanders, desire to be left in the happiness 
of supine indifference? The religious edifices of this country, of what- 
ever denomination, are few; those are, to all intents and purposes, 
utilitarian, in every sense of the word, very inferior specimens of the 
realization of church architecture, and generally wanting in the pleas- 
ing, refined, and intellectual charms of association and critical taste. 
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LINES 


ON SEEING A BUTTERFLY IN THE STREETS OF A OROWDED CITY. 


BY J. P. ANTHONY. 


Wuart brings thee here, 

Thou little flutterer, ’mid this busy scene ? 
Hast thou no fear 

Of urchin captor, or that rash hath been 

Thy venture hither from the meadows green ? 


Ah! some there be 
Amidst this hurly-burly, worn in heart, 
Who gaze on thee, 
To whom thou wilt a deeper gloom impart, 
As thou recallest life’s most sunny part! 


Here, on the wing, 
Where Day to toil surrenders all her hours, 
Methinks thou ‘It bring 
Visions to many of green fields and flowers, 
And grassy dells and wild-wood’s leafy bowers. 


Bold rover thou, 
If, reveling where rose-nectar quaffing down, 
hou ‘st made a vow 
To thy companions, all their deeds to crown 
By daring thus the passage of the town! 


Alas! for thee! 
Thy flight is feeble, weary is thy wing, 

And thou wilt be 
Bewildered—tost, thou little fluttering thing, 
Amid the myriad spires that round thee spring. 


It must be so! 
And Fate to thee, by this huge labyrinth, saith, 
Thou ne’er shalt know 
Again the rose and honeysuckle’s breath— 
These streets to thee shall be the ribs of death! 





SONG. 
BY G. 


I nAD a pretty little bird, 
With heart so full of gladness, 
That when its merry voice was heard 
The soul forgot its sadness, 


Its cage was like a little jail 
With iron bars all round it, 

But sorrowing cry or plaintive wail 
Reproached not those who bound it. 


It did not fret, it could not weep, 
And even if neglected, 

With parched throat would go to sleep, 
Its anguish unsuspected. 


It often looked up to the + 

With eyes of wond ’rous brightness, 
As if it thither longed to fly 

On wings of fairy lightness. 


Its music sweeter seemed to grow, 
As brighter bloom ’d the flowers, 

And merrier its notes would flow 
As faster flew the hours. 


Perhaps it felt, that gentle Death 
In passing by might see it, 

And that his cold, but pitying breath, 
More kind than man, might free it. 


And so it was, one gloomy night, 
I can forget it never, 

Death plumed my little charmer’s flight, 
And still’d its voice forever. 
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THE OLD GRAVEYARD AT SAN FRANCISCO, IN 1849. 


BY HENRY PUTNAM CARLTON, 


A.wost every country and State has its wonderful object or remark- 
able spot, attracting the pilgrim, and laying claim to a notice upon the 
page of history. Persia, Arabia, Palestine, Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
England, and indeed every corner of the old world, have been conse- 
crated in blood and tears, and immortalized by deeds of glory and shame, 
and eulogized in history and song, until they are familiar to the child 
even at its mother’s knee. But, alas, is it not melancholy, that one of 
the leading objects of note in San Francisco, should be its old grave- 
yard! Other cities upon our continent, and many in the old world, can 
point to spots— 


“Where, if around one’s place of sleep 
The friends he loved should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go; 

Soft airs, and song, and light, and bloom, 

Should keep them lingering by the tomb.” 
Constantinople had long been noted for the solemn forest of yew trees 
that overshadows her dead; Egypt, for the Pyramids, those dismal 
chambers, where the dead never decay ; Rome, for a Cemetery, that 
Keat’s said, “ almost made one in love with death ;” London, for the 
Abbey, where lies the buried genius of England ; Paris, for her Pére 
le Chaise, with not a Christian inscription in it ; Cambridge, for her 
Mt. Auburn ; and Brooklyn, for her Greenwood. But all of these are 
so in contrast with the old graveyard of San Francisco, by all that char- 
acterizes, in idea and association, the last resting place of mortals, that 
the latter can scarcely be called a burial spot, but rather seems like 
the Golgotha without the walls of Jerusalem. However soon the 
scenes of those burials upon that lone hill-side may be forgotten, and 
however soon the unutterable anguish of some, who laid their nearest 
friend there, may subside—yet, a faithful chronicler might tell such a 
story to future generations, as would melt many to tears; and send 
down experience of human life, such as never has been written before. 

The morning of September Ist, 1849, dawned in beauty, over the 
Coast Range of California. The waters of the Bay that lay before 
the little village of Yerba Buena, reflected like a mirror its purple 
and golden light. A sky, perfectly cloudless, and whose deep azure 
was unexcelled even by that of Italy, the land of beauty, hung over 
all. In the early light of that brilliant morning, the white wings of a 
clipper Bark came fluttering through the Golden Gate. It was another 
object of beauty, added to a panorama, to which no pencil held by mor- 
tal fingers could do justice. She came dancing in upon the waters 
“like a thing of life,” as if conscious of her proud bearing and noble 
beauty. 

Upon her decks stood a company of one hundred strong young men. 
Full of energy and ambition, full of hope and expectation, they had left 
their native valleys of New England, and their eyes sparkling with wild 
excitement now rested on the Mecca of their imagination. They had 
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left behind them home ; with its circle of love, its beautiful affections, 
and its sacredness. They had taken their life in their hands, and their 
possessions in their purses, and sailed away seventeen thousand miles, 
from the only spot on earth that was a charmed spot—to find Fortune, 
and a purclmsed happiness. They leaped on to the white beach, (now 
Montgomery street,) to grasp them both at once. But how often 
did they grasp at shadows? What a monstrous and magnificent 
mirage was this! When the first phantasms had vanished, and 
something like solemn fact looked them steadily in the eye, like the 
statue of Fate, that union of one hundred brothers fell into a hundred 
fragments, like the enchanted goblet in the story. They hastened to 
the golden hills, and wandered up and down among them, searching for 
the treasure of their dreams. Some are wandering there yet, as after 
something lost. These hills are haunted by the ghosts of the dead and 
the living. 

Upon the banks of those dashing torrents that came down from the 
Sierra Nevada, they commenced that game of chances, that was to ut- 
terly ruinso many. It was a labor they were not prepared for. It was 
Hercules and the terrible Hydra, and the world looking on to sce the 
result. It was, indeed, a game of chances ; some constantly deceived, 
lost all they got by toil in searching for golden caves that should be, 
like the room of the captive Montezuma, filled to the ceiling. Such 
grew desperate, and drowned their desperation in cups of “ accursed 
water.” In many instances, it seemed like the infatuation of the young 
man who engaged to throw with the Evil Spirit, for his soul. Others 
won constantly ; mines of golden ore opened to them as by magic. 
They came suddenly into the possession of fortunes, that would pur- 
chase all the pleasures of earth. Visions of oriental splendor, a sen- 
sual paradise, and eternal happiness on earth, filled their minds, asleep 
and awake. <A mad delirium of joy possessed them, and they plunged 
into the wildest excess, and the maddest revelry. But in their forget- 
fulness, their fortune took wings and flew away ; and with it went 
their power of self-control. Their manhood perished in the self-same 
hour. In the sands of the Yuba River, and its kindred waters, many 
dug their own sepulchers. Others came back to the city, that had 
grown up in a night, on the Bay, and were seized, in their exposure, 
by that fatal scourge, the typhoid fever. In a few hours, men as ro- 
bust as the Grecian athlete, at the Olympic games, became helpless as 
infants in body, and demoniacs in spirit—and thus they died. In all 
the melancholy desolation and poverty of death, unattended by a single 
human brother, unless some idle spectator of the mockery, they were 
taken to the “silent city.” Thus, in two short months, twenty of that 
little company were laid by stranger hands in the old graveyard at the 
North Beach. Others had been laid there before them, in the months 
of July and August; and many more followed in the Winter and 
Spring of that eventful year. They were carried in carts from the old 
Cloth Hospital, at the head of Sacramento Street, where Stockton 
Street now crosses. In the rudest coffins, they were let down into the 
bosom of the earth into resting places so shallow, that the winter rains 
washed the soil away, and left their rough coffins exposed—the only 
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monument, to tell that a human soul had left the earth. Many went 
to their last couch as goes the maniac, “unknelled, uncoffined, and un- 
known,” for they had died like senseless brutes, in the streets. They 
took leave of earth and human life with curses upon their lips. None 
knew their name or their distant dwelling, and many a one in Eastern 
homes has pined and wasted with “ hope deferred,” and gone soon after 
them into the “silent land.” Oh, what unwritten histories were buried 
there! What experiences of human life! What hopes and dreams, 
and disappointments, and griefs, desperation, misery, and agony, were 
sepulchred there in so short a time! Truly, seldom has the world wit- 
nessed such melancholy demonstrations of the vanity of human life, and 
instability of hope, and human happiness. Seldom has a Christian 
city had within its borders, such a melancholy cemetery, all whose asso- 
ciations were so utterly agonizing, as was the old graveyard at the 
North Beach, in 1849. 


THE GRUMBLER’S SONG. 


BY J. SWETT. 


Let us murmur while we may, 
Life, at best, is but a day; 

Few the hopes and joys of man, 
Let us grumble while we can. 


Earth is but a vale of tears, 
Full of sorrows, cares and fears; 
Dark and stormy is the way— 
Let us grumble while we may. 


Life is but a mournful dream, 
Ending in Lethean stream ;— 
Soon its fleeting joys are o’er, 
Let us grumble evermore. 


Let us grumble, while we can, 
At the mournful lot of man; 

Half the pleasure life can give 
Is in grumbling while we live. 


STA RAAES. 


BY JUSTINA. 


Tue night is calm, and the stars are bright; 

The moon looks down with her holy light; 

On leaf and flower the dew-drops gleam ;— 

But my soul is chill in the paly beam, 

And the dew on my heart is the dew of sadness ;— 
For me the morrow brings naught of gladness. 


Mother, dear Mother! draw near me now, 

Lay thy spirit hand on my burning brow; 

Though my soul doth shudder, on lip and cheek 

A fever writes thoughts I may not speak. 

I'm weary, mother, my heart is breaking, * 
I long for the sleep which knows no waking. 


No waking—except where the sunbeams glow— 

On the amaranths bloom, and the silvery flow 

Of streamlets is heard in that blessed home ;— 

Is it thy voice, mother, that bids me come, 

Where the spirit is free from its earthly leaven, 

Its fever-thirst slaked in the life-streams of Heaven? 














LITERARY NOTICES. 





Toe AnnAts or San Francisco. D. Appleton & Co., 846 and 848 Broadway, New York. 
1 vol. pp. 824. 


We have received a copy of this long-expected work from the publishers, but it 
was unfortunately laid upon our table at so late an hour, that it is impossible for 
us to give it that extended notice, which is perhaps required at our hands. A 
review is out of the question this month. 

No expense seems to have been spared in giving the work a creditable appear- 
ance. It is printed on beautiful paper, and in clear, large type, while the binding 
is rich, as well as substantial. It is copiously illustrated with wood-cuts and en- 
gravings, valuable, not only from their accuracy, but from the fact that many, if not 
all of them, will serve to rescue from oblivion scenes of interest, which, if hung 
upon the walls of memory only, would ere long fade. 

The work has suffered somewhat under the criticisms of the daily press. It is 
true, some of the biographical sketches might have been left out, to give place to 
others quite worthy of being inserted; but in noticing these minor faults, all those 
points which make the work valuable, seem to have been disregarded. It must be 
remembered, that in a volume of 824 pages, honorable notice could not be made of 
every one who lived in San Francisco from 1849 to 1854, and who, perchance, was 
Vice President of a small meeting. Taking into consideration the difficulties of 
compiling such a work, of pleasing all, who perhaps, expected a notice, of crowd- 
ing within the limits prescribed the multifarious events occurring in the dense 
history of San Francisco prior to 1854, no one, after an unprejudiced reviewal of 
the volume, can deny that the editors have rendered valuable service to California. 

The work is divided into three parts. The first comprises a history of California, 
from its discovery to the adoption of our present Constitution. The second com- 
prises the annals proper of Yerba Buena—subsequently, San Francisco—from 1835 
to the middle of 1854. The third contains papers on ‘The Hounds,” “The Vigi- 
lance Committee,” the great fires, etc., etc., and biographies of the first four Mayors 
of the city, of Messrs. Brannan, Folsom, Larkin, Sutter, Marshall and Vallejo, 
together with some seven others, that might have been omitted, without materially 
detracting from the value of the work. 

From the hasty examination we have been enabled to bestow upon it, we should 
say that the first part was the most ably handled of the three. It seems to have 
been written without prejudice, and, in clear, simple style, gives an interesting 
view of the early history of our State. 
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The second part seems to have been compiled mostly from newspapers, and is 
not quite so full as perhaps the character of the work required. The eventful year 
of ’49, for instance, may consider itself as a little slighted. 

The papers in the third part—the biographies excepted—are exceedingly inter- 
esting. We must, however, express our surprise at the omission of more honorable 
mention of a gentleman, who has certainly done as much for the stage of California 
as any one—we allude to Mr. James Stark, the tragedian. It was well enough, 
perhaps, to decorate the volume with the portraits of Mrs. Baker and Miss Heron, 
for both these ladies, particularly the latter, were identified with our stage. But, 
if Mrs. Baker was to be inserted, and so much mention made of her, we naturally 
inquire what she has done for the Theater on the Pacific more than Mr. Stark? 
Certainly, we may ask, what she has done more than Mrs. Sinclair? Mr. Stark 
was here in the earlier days of the country. It was he who raised the drama from 
the dust where it was lying, and inspired it with dignity. He has been faithful to 
the State; California is his home; his ample fortune is invested here, and he may 
truly be regarded as a feature of and an ornament to the western stage. Why 
this injustice ? 

Nevertheless, some few omissions of the like nature, and some few supernumerary 
biographies excepted, we freely and cheerfully give our verdict for ‘‘The Annals,” 
as an accurate and valuable California work, and in the name of those who agree 
with us, tender thanks to the editors for the nights of toil they have spent for our 
instruction and amusement. 

Maniresto or Don Jose Fiaurroa. 1 vol. pp. 104. 

We have received from the publisher a copy of the above work. We have not 
had time to examine it thoroughly as yet. It appears to be a translation of a long 
document, in which Don José Figueroa, political chief of Upper California, defends 
his conduct in the part he took in the attempt to colonize the territories of the 
Californias, and contains much interesting matter in reference to the old Missions 
of gur State. It is a volume that would be exceedingly interesting and valuable 
to the Bench and Bar of our State, and we direct their attention to it. 











SCIENTIFIC. 


TuE following excellent treatise upon the Geology of the State is taken from the 
columns of the Calaveras Chronicle, where it appeared in a series of chapters enti- 
tled ‘Geological Scraps,” under the signatue of W. P.:— 


“ORIGIN OF QUARTZ ROCKS. 


Many geologists attribute the entire formation of quartz veins whatsoever to 
aqueous origin, holding the mineral in that form to be the result of a solidification 
of the waters of silex, that have permeated the crevices and rents of rocks. This 
supposition is deduced, for the most part, from the presence of threads or veins of 
quartz formed in various situations, commonly in the calcareous and arenaceous 
déposits of the secondary period. Also, from an analogous occurrence, the occa- 
sional silicification of incoherent materials of the tertiary era into compact rocks; 
these, as well as the former results, having taken place in the absence of igneous 
action. 

The Geysers of Iceland, and many hot water and even vapor springs, hold a 
solution of silex—hence, it can be easily understood how these waters running into 
crevices, or impregnating the ground, may form veins in the one case, and solidify 
whole masses in the other. The effects and causes in the ancient examples, may 
be the more readily admitted, when we are reminded that lime and magnesia, both 
solvents of silex, are found in distinguished abundance in the secondary rocks. 

But these observations are far from explaining the quartzose formations in Cali- 
fornia. The silicious crystalline texture, and the inherent quartz veins of the oldest 
metamorphic rocks within the western mining districts, particularly those called 
the stratified hypogenes, apparently owe their creation to powerful igneous causes, 
acting upon the highly silicious stratified deposits derivable from the disintegration 
of the parent rock. These rocks occasionally contain an analytical average of 
eighty per cent. of pure silicia, or four-fifths quartz. The defined quartz veins 
created with this series, are occasionally auriferous, but it appears to be entirely 
accidental, both with regard to the extent of the vein itself, and its incipient riches; 
hence, offer little inducement to the enterprise of quartz mining. 

The auriferous quartz-dikes extending in gigantic longitudinal lines in the midst 
of these metamorphic formations, in all probability to interminable depths, are 
apparently of entirely different creation from either of the former classes of quartz 
rocks, owing their origin to similar igneous causes producing the trapean family of 
rocks. From the exploration of miners, it is found that these dikes, so far down- 
ward, instead of diminishing, pass through the slates at the surface, the granite, 
and trap below, increasing in width, and continue at least equally auriferous as 
they descend, a fact that has been commented on by Mr. Trask, in his late report, 
under the head of quartz mining, as a favorable circumstance towards its future 
permanency. 

The simple observation that these dikes proceed in integrity through several 
kinds of rock, is sufficient proof of their not being of metamorphic origin, in the 
usual acceptance of the term. In asserting their plutonie origin, it may be well to 
illustrate the possibility of the event. 
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If all quartz were to be attributed to aqueous origin, then, it is evident we must 
assume the similar but now exploded granitic theory. But no one now denies the 
connection between the lava of the volcano and the oldest plutonic rocks. The 
plutonic composition of quartz, mica and felspar, forming granite, is found veining 
into other rocks less recent; these veins occasionally exhibit the absence of one or 
more of the minerals constituting the true granite; thus, instances are not uncom- 
mon in which that rock changes into a granular felspar, a primitive green-stone, or 
into veins of quartz. This, of course, proves the possibility of an igneous origin of 
these quartz dikes. 

I shall now add something to the probabilities thereof. Simple evidence exists 
in their similarity of configuration, and the appearance of the presumed effects of 
violence near their centers of passage, to those dikes which are known to be of 
igneous origin. But the fact that the gold matrix is always found in or near the 
most ancient metamorphic formations, which again proximate to the plutonic rocks, 
would imply the coincidence to be a necessary advent. 

In addition to these observations, if we add a consideration of the improbability 
of a chemical aqueous deposition having taken place in the midst of a mass of igne- 
ous rocks, themselves a negation to ordinary chemical agents, amid fissures and 
rents produced from sources of disturbance then in active operation, without, at 
least, supplying some evidence of a collateral nature, the theory of the igneous 
origin of quartz dikes is evident. 


AGE OF THE CALAVERAS MARBLE BEDS. 


The extensive beds of crystalline metamorphic marble existing east of Mokel- 
umne Hill, running north and south generally throughout the County, reposes on 
the gneiss system, and covers former valleys of various depths. It possesses reg- 
ular lines of former stratification unconformable to the surface below, maintaining 
a general top level upwards of thirty miles. These beds contain several caves, as 
at Cave City, O’Neil’s Bar and Old Gulch, the last one of greal length. The color, 
texture and forms of the marble, have been previously described and published. 

In the absence of evidence to the contrary, Mr. Blake has attributed this forma- 
tion to the primary era. The observations in support of its secondary age are 
given below, premising with a few collateral remarks for the benefit of the general 
reader. 

Altered rocks in the nomenclature of geology, possess two ages; the one derived 
from the time of their deposit, the other from metamorphism. Platonic action in 
proportion to its intensity destroys organic remains, which are the only true crite- 
rion of age. These rocks contain no organic remains. In such cases recourse is 
had to analogy. Crystallization is not a satisfactory test; for marbles which are 
crystallized have been formed during all ages by igneous contact. At the present 
date, crystalline marbles are being extensively formed from aqueous calcareous 
solutions. 

Superposition is of little value as a test of age when the whole series is meta- 
morphic; and is, in the present case, less so, from aqueous filtration and igneous 
contact with the carbonate. 

McCulloch says, ‘the only proof that limestone is primary is its alternation with 
primary strata.” 

Mr. Hitchcock observes, “admitting it to have been melted, it may be called 
igneous as much as granite.” Granite has been formed during all ages. ‘“ But 
stratified or unstratified, it (primary limestone) must be considered a metamorphic 
rock—consequently an aqueous one.” 

Mr. Lyell. says, “the quantity of limestone in the hypogene formations is of 
small extent, and where limestone occurs in hypogene strata it usually forms one 
of the members of the superior group.” Carrara marble is quoted as an instance, 
which was long considered the type of primary limestone. But Carrara marble 
has been proven by Hoffman to be of secondary origin. It rests upon a gneiss 
system, composed of metamorphic, talcose and micaceous schists, overlying gneiss 
ramified by veins of granite. These are altered secondaries. 

Veritable primary marble is of little importance as to extent in the formations 
where found. The only true test of granitic marble is when it intrudes into granite. 
Tertiary rocks repose occasionally on primaries, and when altered by such contact 
may be similar to primary in structure, but are tertiary in fact. 
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Caves are commonly found in secondary limestone. 

It is the custom of geologists, when date is uncertain, to attribute crystalline 
rocks in altered formations to primary date. There is no direct evidence in the 
present case of primitive age, further than the crystalline structure of the marble 
and its being associated with what are supposed to be primary schists. Altered 
schists are of all dates up to the eocene period. 

Older igneous dikes in this district only pierce the gneiss and mica schist system. 

A recent dike adjoining these beds does not cut through the limestone beyond a 
certain hight, and maintains a general level, lower than the marble which it accom- 
panies, for many miles. Consequently, the marble above may have been super- 
imposed. This dike, from its chemical constitution and analogy elsewhere, is 
probably of latest secondary date. 

The general age of igneous rocks is marked by their general composition. 

If the observations of the learned geologists quoted be accurate, such an im- 
mense mass of crystalline marble as the Calaveras marble beds, is more likely to 
be of secondary than primary origin. 

From the difficulties of judging of the ages of metamorphic rocks, it is possible 
that reasoning from analogy in the present case may be fallacious; it is, however, 
as reasonable as that system which attributes all metamorphic schists or other 
crystalline rocks of improper age to primary date. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


“With news the time’s in labor and brings forth 
Each minute some.” 


May 24. The pilot boat Golden Gate made an excursion to the Heads—Gov- 
ernor Bigler, and a number of distinguished functionaries, participating in the 
pleasures of the occasion. . . . A portion of the order of ‘ Freedom’s Phalanx ” 
paraded the streets in procession, and finally, halting at the Arcade, were addressed 
by some of its prominent members. . . . A large quantity of hay, lying at the cor- 
ner of Folsom and Stewart Streets, and valued at $1,200, was consumed by fire. 

May 25. A fire broke out in the block of buildings bounded by Jackson, Pacific, 
Battery and Front Srreets, but was promptly extinguished by the firemen... . 
The Democrats marched in procession through the streets, preceded by a band of 
music, and bearing banners and appropriate transparencies. Assembling at the 
Arcade, they were addressed by B. 8. Lippencott, Esq., Gov. McDougal, Judge 
Campbell, and other prominent speakers. . . . In the case of The People ex rel. vs. 
Martin J. Burke, Judge Lake decided that Bankers might take the benefit of the 
Insolvent law. . . . The Know Nothings made the following nominations: Mayor, 
8. P. Webb; Controller, Wm. Sherman; Marshal, Hampton North; Surveyor, G. 
W. Ryder; City Attorney, Balie Peyton; Treasurer, David 8. Turner; Harbor 
Master, G. W. Garwood; Tax Collector, E. T. Batturs; Clerk of Superior Court, J. 
B. MeMinn; Aldermen: A. 8. Peck, E. L. Morgan, C. W. Hathaway, J. W. Brit- 
ton, J. M. Tewksbury, A. C. Labatt, R. Rankin, J. Clarke; Assistant Aldermen: 
Milo Caulkin, F. M. Pixley, E. P. Peckham, C. J. Bartlett, B. H. Howell, W. H. 
Dow and Joseph Hubbard; Assessors: A. S. Vosbrough, M. F. Butler, W. F. 
Denio, M. 8. Brown, R. M. Cox, R. R. Pierce, 8. B. Burnham and W. C. Bryant. 

May 26. TheS. 8. S. Nevada arrived from San Juan, bringing 664 passengers, 
among whom were 83 children. . . . The Democrats had a large and enthusiastic 
mass meeting in front of the Oriental Hotel, which was presided over by Mr. B. F. 
Washington, and addressed by Mr. Thompson Campbell, Senator Gwin, Alexander 
Campbell, Klisha Cook, Esq., and Senator Weller. A letter was also read from 
Gov. Bigler. After the addresses, the multitude, in number about 3,000, marched 
in procession, bearing torchlights and transparencies, and preceded by music, 
through the principal streets of the city to the Plaza, where the several divisions 
separated, and returned to their respective headquarters. 
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May 27. A man named Sayton suddenly decamped with the sum of $1,600, 
which had been intrusted to him. It was discovered, that for some time prior to 
his departure, he had been engaged in windy operations, by which he had swindled 
many persons out of different sums, amounting, in all, to about $7,000. His vic- 
tims were chiefly French. ... The Act of the Legislature forbidding ‘“ Noisy 
and Barbarous Amusements” on the Sabbath, went into effect. 

May 28. Miss Davenport commenced a farewell engagement at the Metropolitan, 
appearing in the character of Camille, in which she was ably supported by 
Mr. Edwin Booth as Armand. . . . A large frame house on the east side of Dupont 
Street, between Clay and Washington Streets, which had been recently vacated 
caught fire, and the interior was entirely consumed before it was extinguished by 
the firemen. . . . The election of Municipal officers took place. The Democratic 
candidates were—Mayor, James Van Ness; Controller, A. J. Moulder; City Sur- 
veyor, J. J. Hoff; Attorney, C. D. Judah; Treasurer, Wm. McKibbin; Tax Col- 
lector, W. G. Ross; Marshal, Major Thomas Glen; Harbor Master, John B. 
Schaeffer; Clerk of Superior Court, H. S. Labatt; Aldermen: Charles H. Corser, 
Joseph Hopkins, H. C. Bills, B. B. Coit, Geo. C. Potter, R. W. Slocumb, Gilbert A. 
Grant, W. Green; Assistant Aldermen: Chas. Wilson, R. J. Tobin, G. W. Murray, 
8. P. Whitman, Ezekiel Brown, John Vandewater, James C. Carey, J. B. Beide- 
man; Assessors: Michael Gaffney, Charles Umber, H. F. Williams, D. W. Thomp- 
son, Matthew Joyce, A. M. White, Geo. Birdsall, J. B. Johnson. The Know 
Nothing, same as above stated. The election was conducted very fairly, with little 
or no disturbance at the polls. 

May 29. A Mexican was arrested for passing counterfeit doubloons. He was 
said to be one of a gang engaged in manufacturing counterfeits of that coin... . 
Several men were arrested for illegal voting. . . . The holders of Page, Bacon & 
Co.’s time certificates, and other creditors, held a meeting at their Banking House, 
corner of Clay and Battery Streets. The Committee which had been previously 
appointed reported, that upon a careful examination of the affairs of the House, 
they had found the assets nearly sufficient to cover all the liabilities; that they did 
not consider the obligors on the bond at all bounden to the holders of the time cer- 
tificates; that they had waited on Mr. Page, and he had expressed a willingness 
and earnest desire to liquidate and pay all indebtedness against the firm. <A letter 
from that gentleman was read, in which he proposed—on condition of the attaching 
creditors releasing their attachments, and the holders of time certificates releasing 
the obligors on the bond, and placing all the assets of the House in the hands of 
trustees, to be mutually chosen by the creditors and Page, Bacon & Co.—to dispose 
of the assets at the best price, and divide the proceeds pro rata among the creditors; 
to secure the payment of any deficit which might exist by giving a mortgage upon 
property near St. Louis, known as the Martin Koontz tract. Mr. C. K. Garrison 
proposed, upon similar conditions to those named by Mr. Page, to convey to the 
trustees to be chosen as aforesaid, for the use of the creditors, property to the value 
of $44,000. The propositions of Messrs. Page and Garrison were accepted, and 
the meeting adjourned. . . . The returns of the election, as far as received, showed 
that the following candidates had the majority: For Mayor, James Van Ness, Dem.; 
Controller, A. J. Moulder, Dem.; Treasurer, W. McKibbin, Dem.; City Attorney, 
Bailie Peyton, K. N.; Surveyor, J. J. Hoff, Dem.; Tax Collector, EK. T. Batturs, 
K. N.; Marshal, Hampton North, K. N.; .Harbor Master, John B. Schaeffer, Dem. ; 
Clerk of Superior Court, J. B. McMinn, K. N. . .. José Maria, found guilty of 
manslaughter in killing Antonio Feliz, was sentenced to three years’ imprisonment 
in the State Prison, and to pay a fine of $100. . . . In the Board of Assistant 
Aldermen, the report of the Grand Jury was read, to the effect that they had ex- 
amined the presentment against Aldermen J. T. Hyde, J. L. Van Bokkelin, C. E. 
Buckingham and Assistant Alderman Jonathan Wilde, and that they found “no 
evidence of a character sufficient to warrant an indictment”; whereupon, a reso- 
lution was passed, that the charges made against Assistant Alderman Wilde, having 
been refuted by the Grand Jury, he be congratulated upon the result, and be wel- 
comed back to a seat in the Board. . . . The steamer Sea Bird brought news of 
serious difficulties between the Indians and whites at Klamath. 

May 30. H. P. Watkins and Geo. G. S. Stodder, were elected Fund Commis- 
sioners, and Dr. Robert Worthington and Edward Gibbons, Aldermen of Oakland. 
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. The §. S. Golden Gate arrived from Panama, bringing a large number of pas- 
sengers, and a detachment of two companies for the Fourth Regiment of Infantry. 
A meeting of creditors of Page, Bacon & Co., was held at their Banking 
House. The Committee reported that the propositions made at the preyious meet- 
ing, had been favorably received by most of those creditors whom they had visited. 
Upon the nomination of Mr. Page, Messrs. John Parrott, A. A. Ritchie and Ira P. 
Rankin, were elected Trustees, to carry into effect the propositions. The meeting 
adjourned, to meet at the call of the Committee. ... The P. M. 8. S. Republic 
arrived from Oregon, bringing Gen. Wool, (who had been on a tour of inspection 
through Oregon and Washington Territories,) Gov. Purdy, Col. Brunesville, Lieut. 
Paine, and other officers. . . . The Grand Jury, for the May term, made their report 
to the Court of Sessions, and suggested many municipal.improvements, and sundry 
moral retorms. They had found true bills for the following offenses: Murder, 1; 
Assault and Battery, 2; Assault with deadly weapon, 2; Grand Larceny, 7; Petit 
Larceny, 3; Forgery, 3; Burglary, 1; Malicious Mischief, 1. 

May 31. Doubts having arisen whether the recent election, and the canvassing 
of the returns and declaring the results, were to be regulated by the provisions of 
the existing Charter, or those of the Charter adopted by the last Legislature, a 
resolution was introduced by Mr. Van Ness, in the Board of Aldermen, that the 
City Attorney be requested to give his opinion in writing, with regard to the proper 
construction of the said laws; also, as to the period when the persons elected 
should enter upon the discharge of their respective duties; and, also, whether the 
election was called in accordance with any existing law. . . . The Germans had a 
meeting in the City Hall, denunciatory of the course of the California Democrat. 

June 1. The trial of the great Argenti suit against the City, and involving the 
case of the Constable Harding sale of City Slip property, was commenced in the Su- 
perior Court. . . . The Board of County Supervisors passed an ordinance for the 
purchase of the property in the rear of the City Hall, consisting of a lot fronting on 
Dunbar’s Alley, 42x23, with two three-story brick buildings upon it, for $25,000; 
also, to pay C. Bauer $1,500, for his claim upon the lot occupied by the Hall of 
Records. . . . In the Board of Assistant Aldermen, a resolution was passed repeal- 
ing a resolution for the expulsion of Assistant Alderman Merrill from his seat in 
the Board, the Grand Jury having failed to make out a case against him, and the 
charges being withdrawn. . . . The P. M. 8. 8. John L, Stephens left for Panama, 
carrying treasure to the value ot $1,340,807 83, and the Nicaragua 8. 8. Pacific, 
for San Juan, with treasure to the value of $620,306 50. . The clipper ship 
Metropolitan, while taking in ballast at her berth, at Broadway Wharf, suddenly 
filled and sunk. . .. A fire broke out in a frame. building in the rear of Dupont 
Street, between Washington and Jackson streets, which was speedily extinguished. 

. The J. L. Stephens, when about to leave the harbor, met with an accident to 
her machinery, which caused her to return to the wharf. 

June 2. The City Attorney decided that the recent election was properly held; 
that the returns should be canvassed and the results declared, according to the 
provisions of the new Charter, and that the officers elect enter upon the duties of 
their respective offices, on the 1st Monday of July. 

June 3. Hon. Delos Lake resigned his position as Judge of the Fourth District 
Court—his resignation to take effect on the Ist of July. . . . A large shark, mea- 
suring over eleven feet, and weighing about 175 pounds, was captured off the 
Heads, by the crew of the schooner ‘“‘ Meda.” . . . The raising of the clipper ship 
Metropolitan was accomplished, and it was thought that the cost of repairing the 
damages caused by the accident, would not exceed $2,000. . . . Police Officer, 
Capt. Joseph B. West, was shot and instantly killed, at the Mission, while attempt- 
ing to arrest two persons named Brace and Marion, who were suspected of having 
committed several robberies in the neighborhood. The murderers managed to make 
their escape, though pursued by officers Durkee, Nugent and Talcott, as far as the 
Lake House. . Six persons, three men, two women and a girl, were baptised 
in the Mormon faith by Elder P. Pratt, at North Beach. 

June 5. The Bolton & Baron claim, covering three leagues of land, including 
the Mission Dolores and a valuable portion of the City, was confirmed by the U. 8. 
Land Commissioners. . . . An injunction issued from the Superior Court, at the 
instance of C. L. Ross, restraining the County Supervisors from purchasing the 
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property in the rear of the City Hall for $25,000. . . . The village of Auburn was 
almost entirely consumed by fire. The whole number of houses destroyed was 
seventy-five, and the loss estimated at $250,000. . . . Marion, one of the murder- 
ers of West, being surrounded by his pursuers near San Leandro, to prevent being 
captured alive, committed suicide by shooting himself in the head with a pistol. 

June 6. The clipper ship Flying Cloud arrived, 108 days from New York, con- 
signed to Morgan, Hathaway & Co. This is the fourth visit of this vessel to this 
port. Her first passage, in 1851, was made in 89 days; the second, in 1853, in 
105 days, when she raced with the Hornet; the third, in 1854, in 89 days. . 
The National Lancers had an election. Thomas Hayes was chosen Captain; Mr. 
Fennell 1st Lieutenant, and Mr. Hayes 2d Lieutenant. ... A meeting of the 
creditors of Page, Bacon & Co. was held in their Banking House, at which, after 
some discussion, many of the creditors signed an agreement embodying the propo- 
sitions of Messrs. Page and Garrison made at previous meetings. . . . The Goy- 
ernor appointed John 8. Hager, Esq., Judge of the Fourth District Court, vice Delos 
Lake, resigned. . . . The Canvassing Committee of the Board of Aldermen can- 
vassed the returns of the election, by which it was shown that, in addition to the 
officers already named in this summary, the following were elected: Aldermen— 
Chas. Corser, Dem.; Joseph Hopkins, Dem.; C. W. Hathaway, K. N.; J. W. Brit- 
tan, K. N.; J. M. Tewksbury, K. N.; R. W. Slocumb, Dem.; R. Rankin, K. N.; 
W. Green, Dem. Assistant Aldermen—Chas. Wilson, Dem.; R. J. Tobias, Dem.; 
E. P. Peckham, K. N.; H. J. Wells, K. N.; C. J. Bartlett, K. N.; J. Vandewater, 
Dem.; W. H. Dow, K. N.; J. B. Beideman, Dem. Assessors—Michael Gaffney, 
Dem.; Chas. Umber, Dem.; W. E. Dennis, K. N.; M. G. Brown, K. N.; R. M. 
Cox, K. N.; J. M. White, Dem.; 8. P. Burnham, K. N., and J. B. Johnson, Dem. 
. . . By the Archibald Gracie, papers were received from Honolulu, containing the 
announcement that the House of Page, Bacon & Co. of that city, had no pecuniary 
interest whatever in the affairs of Messrs. Page, Bacon & Co., of San Francisco, or 
in the business of Messrs, Page & Bacon, of St. Louis. 

June 7, The Nicaragua 8, 8. Cortes arrived, twelve days from San Juan, bring- 
ing news that the Cuban expedition was abandoned. . . . The Volunteer Engine 
Company, No. 7, had an election of officers, in which J. M. Haskell was chosen 
Foreman. . . . The editor of the Herald received a present of cherries, raised upon 
the residence of L. Cohn, corner of Sacramento and Taylor streets, from a tree but 
two years old. . . . A man named James Andrews, was killed by falling from the 
scaffolding of a building on Mason Street. ... A large mass meeting of Settlers 
was held at the old Mission Church, to take measures to protect their property and 
improvements against the Bolton & Barron claim. It was presided over by Elisha 
Cook, Esq., and addressed by Mr. Green, Mr. O’Connor, and Judge Brown. Several 
resolutions were passed, denouncing the conduct of the Commissioners in confirm- 
ing the claim, and that a memorial should be drawn up and forwarded to Washing- 
ton, requesting the immediate removal of the present Commissioners from their 
office, and that our Senators and Representatives in Congress be instructed to urge 
the passage of a law, to secure all bona fide settlers the lands they have settled on 
and improved, in good faith. It was also resolved, that the Settlers throughout 
the country should form an association, to be called “The Settlers’ League of Cali- 
fornia,” and that it should support at elections for the different Judgeships, only 
such persons as were known to be favorable to the cause of the Settlers. The 

. meeting adjourned, to meet on the 16th inst. . . . The Judiciary Committee of the 
Board of Aldermen, reported adversely to the claim of $2,000 made by Jon. Wilde 
against the City, for expenses incurred by him in maintaining his scat in the Board 
of Assistant Aldermen, and defending himself against the presentiment by the 
Grand Jury, for malfeasance in office. . . . The Mayor’s nomination of Col. Pardee 
to the Board of Funding Commissioners, was confirmed by the Board of Assistant 
Aldermen. 

June 8. A motion to dissolve the injunction issued at the instance of C. L. Ross, 
to restrain the Supervisors from purchasing the property in the rear of the City 
Hall, was denied by the Superior Court, and the injunction sustained. 

June 9. An adjourned meeting of the Settlers on the Bolton & Baron claim 
was held at the Mission. It was resolved, that copies of the memorial ‘to the Pres- 
ident of the United States, requesting the removal of the Commissioners, should 
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be sent to all parts of the State, and be forwarded to Washington at as early a day 
as practicable; that the Settlers should form an Association, to be known as the 
“Settlers’ League,” and assess themselves an equitable pro rata of the premises 
they owned; to defend the same before the District and Supreme Courts of the 
United States, and, that discarding all personal and political feelings, they should 
unite, heart and soul, against the Bolton & Barron claimants. The meeting was 
addressed by Mr. Center, Mr. Thomas Hayes and Mr. Pickett, and, pursuant to a 
resolution offered by the latter gentleman, a Committee was appointed, to ascertain 
upon what terms the claimants under the Bolton & Barron claim would compromise 
or quit claim their interest. , 

June 10, The steamer Thomas Hunt, owned by the California Steam Navigation 
Company, sailed under’ canvas for China, but when outside of the Heads, was 
struck by a squall, which carried away her main and mizzen topmasts, compelling 
her to return to port. She is intended to be used as a tow-boat on the Boga Tigres 
River, in China. . . . The third anniversary of the San Francisco Sunday School 
Union, was commemorated at the First Congregational Church. Twelve hundred 
children, of both sexes, between the ages of seven and sixteen, were present. The 
exercises consisted of prayers and hymns, in which the children joined, and an ad- 
dress to parents and guardians, delivered by the Rev. Dr. Scott. 

June 11. The Settlers’ Memorial, denouncing the U. 8. Land Commissioners, 
and praying for their removal, was published in the daily papers. . . . The Board 
of Supervisors passed a resolution, instructing the District Attorney to defend them 
against any injunctions that had been or might be served upon them, relative to the 
purchase of additional County property, and to defend the County Auditor and Coun- 
ty Treasurer against any injunction restricting them in the issuing or cashing of 
County Warrants, drawn for the purchase of the buildings, &c., in the rear of the 
City Hall, in accordance with the ordinance authorizing the same. 

June 12. A meeting of the creditors of Page, Bacon & Co., was held at the 
Banking House, when a good deal of dissatisfaction at the turn affairs had taken 
was expressed, but after considerable discussion, a motion was passed, that those 
who had not signed the agreement should come forward and do so, and the meeting 
adjourned sine die... . The Nicaragua §. 8. Uncle Sam arrived, 10% days’ from 
San Juan—the quickest trip on record. She brought news of the capture of Baker, 
the murderer of Bill Poole, by the officers dispatched on the clipper ship Grape 
Shot, at Palmas, on the 6th April; of the continued bombardment of Sebastopol ; 
of the attempted assassination of Louis Napoleon at Paris, by an Italian named 
Pianori. . . . The U. 8. Land Commissioners confirmed the claim of J. L. Folsom 
to eight leagues of land, called the ‘“ Rio des los Americanos,” in Sacramento 
County, derived from W. A. Leidesdorff, to whom it was granted by Gov. Michel- 
torena, Oct. 8, 1844. This decision was important, as it involved the question of 
escheated estates, and had a bearing upon the title of Mr. Folsom to lands forming 
the estate of Wm. A. Leidesdorff, in this city. 

June 13. The Bell Ringer of the City Hall was suspended, for not giving the 
alarm promptly and correctly, but after an examination before the Board of Dele- 
getes was acquitted, and restored to his place... . An information was filed in 
the Fourth District Court, by Attorney-General J. R. McConnell, against J. L. Fol- 
som and others for the escheat of the estate of Wm. A. Leidesdorff. ... A fire 
broke out in a small wooden building on Jackson Street, and destroyed nearly two- 
thirds of the block bounded by Dupont, Jackson, Stockton and Washington Streets. 
The loss was estimated at $45,000. 

June 14. The Ordinance for the settlement and quieting of Land Titles, was 
passed by the Board of Aldermen by a vote of five to three. . . . The new Bell of 
St. Mary’s Cathedral was rung for the first time. . . . A man named Derby was 
run over and seriously injured by a horse attached to a water cart. . . . The Sun- 
day School of the Seaman’s Bethel had an exhibition on board the floating Chapel, 
at the corner of Mission and Spear Streets. 

June 15. Miss Davenport had a farewell benefit at the Metropolitan Theater. 
. . . The First Light Dragoons made their annual election of officers, and chose J. 
Rowell for Captain; J. 8. Reid, First Lieutenant; J. W. Whaling, Second Lieu- 
tenant. 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL. 

THE leading theatrical events occurring between the 27th May and the 24th 
June, were the production of ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” and “The Tempest,” 
the reproduction of “Twelfth Night” and the “Comedy of Errors,” at the Ameri- 
can—the farewell engagement of Miss Davenport, at the Metropolitan, and the 
close of the latter Theater. Miss Davenport left on the steamer of the 16th June, 
accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Kent. We may chronicle also, in this connection, 
the departure of the far-famed Marie, Countess of Lansfeldt, Lola Montes Heald 
Hull. She left for Australia via Honolulu and the Society Islands, on the 6th of 
June, and took with her a huge terrier, her “maid Perriwinkle,” and a small the- 
atrical company, consisting of nine performers, among whom was Mrs. Fiddes, the 
Miss Cause of the London boards. How long the bond of union between them 
will last, time will prove. A tedious sea voyage, we ween, will put harmony se- 
verely to the test. The eccentric Lola proposes to delight the Australians for a 
while, and then take up her departure for Hong Kong, Calcutta, and the parts 
thereabout. She has been quite fortunate in California, and has, we understand, 
left her “‘ possessions” behind her. The first engagements she played here, although 
short, were profitable; as every one, of course—that is to say, nearly all of the sterner 
sex, attended her exhibitions. But she soon found that the stage was not her em- 
pire in California, and yielding to circumstances over which she had no control, 
she purchased a lovely cottage among the pine trees of Grass Valley, invested in 
a profitable quartz operation, and, tending her flowers and her pet grizzly bear, 
quietly watched her filling coffers. But the restless spirit within has at last got 
the best of her, and with a stock of cigaritos, and in a cloud of smoke, she is once 
more following her name around the world. 

During the first two weeks of our record, Miss Davenport occupied the boards of 
the Metropolitan. “Camille” was performed several evenings, followed by “Love,” 
“The Hunchback,” and “Valeria.” The houses were excellent during the first 
few nights, and but moderate in size afterwards. 

When one sees a play for the first time, particularly if the play be thrillingly in- 
teresting, and the leading character assumed by a sterling actress, the temptation 
to watch the current of incident—to yield one’s self to the development of the 
plot, is so great, that a close and critical attention to the manner in which the lead- 
ing parts are performed, is very apt to be waived entirely. One gives himself up 
willingly to the course of the piece, and, without a thought, allows the conceptions 
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presented in the meantime to be stamped upon his mind as correct. It is only 
after witnessing the play a number of times—after attending until the story and 
plot are thoroughly in his mind—it is only after waiting until one’s coolness is not 
likely to suffer from a surprise, and be swept away before the heat of an awakened 
interest and feeling, that the auditor can calmly weigh the thought and language 
presented—it is only then, that he can understand the play sufficiently to come to 
an intelligent conclusion with regard to the manner in which the characters should 
be performed. 

It is generally, and justly, admitted, that ‘‘ Camille” is by no means a first class 
drama, In many respects, it is unnatural in the extreme. It is almost entirely 
wanting in true characterization. In some of the strictly speaking colloquial scenes, 
where an ordinary drawing-room conversation is represented, many of the remarks 
are not such as would be likely to take place; while the plot, if indeed the play 
can be said to possess a plot, is inartistically laid. Nevertheless, laboring under all 
these faults, ‘‘ Camille” cannot but be regarded as exceedingly interesting. The con- 
trasts are skillful, the language in some instances is fine, and the incidents quick 
recurring and at times thrilling. The very fact of the beautiful Camille sinking 
gradually under the gentle but inevitable influence of the pale, silent spirit con- 
sumption, breathes into the play a touching strain of pathos, which ere long be- 
comes the prevailing tone, chaining the attention of the stoniest hearted, and steal- 
ing among the sympathies ere one is aware. The hectic cough is easily done, but 
it is, nevertheless, a highly effective point in the piece, touching the heart, and 
sending silence through the house. Nor can there be anything more effective than 
a representation upon the stage of that most beautiful of all deaths, the melancholy, 
quiet death of the consumptive. One can shed tears over this scene once, twice, 
and thrice, without danger of being charged with a want of manliness. 

It is not strange then, that “Camille” should be so popular. She must be a poor 
actress indeed, who could not carry the audience with her through the performance. 
It is not strange, that while Miss Davenport’s other characters attract but medio- 
cre houses, her Camille should draw well. It is not perhaps strange, that it 
should be regarded as Miss Davenport’s great part. But we conceive that it is so, not 
inasmuch as she displays more ability in it than in Julia, the Countess or any other 
part, but inasmuch as the character is comparatively easy to render, inasmuch as 
the whole play is one with which the audience are not familiar, and moreover, one 
likely in itself to awaken the very deep interest, and stir the most active sympathy 
of the beholder. In addition to this, sooth it is, that from the construction of the 
piece, the other characters play so admirably into the hands of Camille, that we 
scarcely know which we are applauding, them or her. Few of us have seen the 

art of Camille as performed by any one else, and, therefore, deprived of that great 
corrector, comparison, we are apt to accept Miss Davenport’s conception with 
scarce a dissenting voice. It seems to us, however, that in the earlier parts of the 
play, she is too heavy; she rather gives us the English lady performing the part, 
than the witty, light, sarcastic, airy, French coquette herself. As the play ad- 
vances, however, the part becomes more in Miss D.’s line. But notwithstanding 
she performs the third, fourth and fifth acts admirably, we do not rise from the per- 
formance without the feeling, that she is not possessed of that pliable quality, gen- 
ius, to lose herself, and become Camille in all its changes and development of 
character,—that she is not equal to the truest conception of Camille, any more 
than she is to that of Juliet, Julia and her other parts. It is a very significant 
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fact, that while Miss Davenport succeeds in New York, she meets with but indif- 
ferent encouragement in London and San Francisco. 

On the 28th of May, Shakespeare’s delicate and beautiful conception, “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” was brought out for the first time in California at the 
American Theater. We cannot too highly laud the superb style in which the piece 
was put upon the stage. The properties, the dresses, the scenery could not have 
been improved upon. The machinery worked admirably, and it is needless to say, 
the audience were enthusiastic in their applause. Mr. Fairchild has long held an 
enviable reputation as a scenic painter, and he may well be proud of the result of 
his efforts, as displayed on the evening abovementioned. His perspectives are ac- 
curate, his conceptions of scenes are original and brilliant, and his colors in excel- 
lent taste, nor can less praise be awarded to the gentleman under whose direction 
the costumes were prepared. When Lady Bird tripped upon the stage in an 
airy dance, it seemed as though, like the chameleon, she had caught for the time 
the deep colors with which she was surrounded. In fact everything was gorge- 
ous, varied and beautiful. 

One can only realize the extraordinary versatility of Shakespeare’s genius, by 
bearing in mind fora moment the breadth and depth of Hamlet, the grandeur 
of Lear, the strength of Richard, and then turning, as it were like a bird, and, flut- 
tering a moment, alighting among the delicate conceptions, the graceful little 
fairies, Peas-Blossom, Cobweb, Mustard-Seed and Moth, the flowers and the 
love charms, the moonlight, the fairy-led cars, the invisible singing, and the airy 
dancing, that go to make up the insubstantial essence of “Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” It is imagination and fancy intoxicated; and the beholder revels among 
the most beautiful and delicate creations of the mind. 

The piece depends for much of its success upon the mise en scene, and so far as 
the eye was appealed to, nothing was left unsatisfied. The rising moon, the flow- 
ing water, which seemed to stretch far back among and under the trees, the flow- 
ers opening upon the stage to let Puck out, and to display the fairies, the green 
banks, woodland, glade, sprites—all were admirable. But the play depends for its 
entire success on the manner also in which the parts are conceived and presented. 
Of course, in a monthly record we cannot mention all the gentlemen and ladies 
who appeared upon the stage. One could not but admire the manner in which 
the little fairies had been trained. Although but four or five years old apiece, they 
seemed to enter into the spirit of the play as much as their elders. ach tiny pair 
of feet kept time to the music, and, on the whole, the children formed not the least 
attractive feature of the performance. Miss Laura Keene and Mrs. Thoman ap- 
peared well in their respective parts of Oberon and Titania. 

The play is one, where Shakespeare’s penchant for introducing contrasts appears 
to striking advantage. He conjures up a scene of airy beauty, filled with fancy and 
the insubstantial creatures who inhabit the woods and make their chambers in the 
flowers; and when the audience are lost to all else, into the midst of this fairy 
land come Bottom the Weaver, and Quince the Carpenter, with their rustic unso- 
phistications and their unconscious humor, and there they mingle, fairies and the 
ignorant clowns. Then, as though the contrast were not striking enough already, 
the jolly little Puck must turn Bottom’s head into that of a jackass, and the beau- 
tiful Titania, enchanted by Oberon, must fall in love with the humorous monster ; 
while on moves the thread of the play, in the midst of these strange incongruities. 
So also towards the end of “The Dream” the clowns, with their interlude, are in 
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striking contrast with the company assembled at the palace. In fact, the play is 
full of scene and action. Messrs. Kent and Wheatleigh, Smith and McCabe and he 
that “did” the “ moonshine” performed admirably in the interlude, and the audience 
were convulsed with its extravagance and satire. Nor must we omit to notice little 
Puck. It is extremely difficult to procure a person young enough to perform the part, 
and yet old enough to have sufficient experience upon the stage to make a credit- 
able appearance, and to be enabled to have a proper conception of the part—for 
Puck is a decided character in its line. But Miss Emmel was quite light and play- 
ful, and altogether made a very good Puck. 

As we have said, after the run of “Midsummer Night’s Dream” was over, “The 
Comedy of Errors” and “Twelfth Night” were brought on again, while prepara- 
tions for ‘The Tempest” were completing. 

On the 18th of June, the last-mentioned piece was presented. We regret to say, 
that we cannot speak as well of it as of ‘“ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Expense 
was evidently spared. Some of the performers were not well up in their parts, 
and on the whole the play dragged. But before closing, we must drop a line in 
praise of Mr. Wheatleigh, who made Caliban the feature of the evening. 

The Rousset Sisters have been peforming at Marysville, Silsbee at Stockton, and 
the Monplaisirs in Grass Valley. Madam Bishop, also, is still in the interior. 

In the musical line, little of note has occurred during the month. At the Italian 
Opera House, “I Due Foscari” has been repeated to a good audience. 

GOSSIP WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

A YEAR or two since, an ebony individual, who answered to the name of “Bob,” 
(in fact, no one ever knew whether he had any other name,) was employed by a 
skipper, to assist him in sailing a small schooner on the waters of Chesapeake Bay. 
Bob didn’t understand, and could n’t be made to learn the compass; so the skip- 
per never dared to trust him to manage the craft, except during a very light night, 
when he could point out to him some headland to steer for. On one occasion, 
however, the Captain, who had been up two nights previously, concluded he would 
trust the schooner to Bob, and take a little nap on the deck; so he pointed out 
the North Star to his jet companion, and told him to continue steering for it until 
he waked up. After watching him a short time, and finding that he could keep 
the vessel headed right, the skipper stretched himself upon the deck, and was soon 
asleep. Shortly afterwards, a squall arose from the north, and blew the craft com- 
pletely away from her course. After it had cleared away somewhat, Bob looked 
around, and found the North Star at his back. He sailed along an hour or so, doing 
the best he could, and cogitating over how he should get out of his difficulty. But 
at last he gave it up, and shoving his slumbering master into wakefulness with his 
foot, shouted, “Cap'n! Cap’n! Give me another star to steer by; I’se got clean by 
that one. - - - THERE is a good deal of humor oozing out, from time to time, 
up among the Green Mountains. The last drop that has reached us, came from a 
small village not many miles from Bennington. Old Stokes, after years of toil, got 
possession of a granite ledge. He was in the habit of buying his powder with 
which he quarried the ledge, of one Jonas Archbald, who sold tape, groceries, and 
other varieties in the village store. Archbald was a good deal of a boaster about 
his wares, and one evening, while a crowd were sitting around the stove in the 
tavern bar-room, he addressed Stokes with, ‘ Well, old Stokes, that’s pretty good 
powder o’ mine. I paid a high price for it down in Boston. I can recommend that 
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powder. How do you like it, Stokes?” ‘‘Well,” responded Stokes, slowly, “It’s 
pretty good powder. But I came near losing that last keg I bought.” “Ah?” 
said Archbald, “how’s that? That’s unfortunate?” ‘ Why,;” responded Stokes, 
“the confounded keg got a fire, and I had to go about thirty rods down to the 
brook before I could put it out.” Archbald took out his watch, believed “it was 
getting late, and he must go home.” - - - How much can be made out of a 
little sometimes, if one only has the faculty. Ten thousand of us have taken a ride 
into the country a day or so without one, we dare say, thinking that he could pen 
a sentence zbout the non-adventure worth reading. And yet, here is a welcome 
contributor, with truly a readable account of just such a trip: 


Whoever has taken a trip into the interior of the State, during the months of April or May 
can testify to the beauty of everything, that bears the impress of Nature’s handiwork. 

The majestic pjnes,—the graceful cedars, that wave and nod in salutation to the sun,—the 
mighty oak, the monarch of the forest trees, whose rough and rugged trunk, hath stood the blasts 
of centuries,—and the delicate willow, through whose tiny branches and thickly clustered foliage 
the whispering breezes murmur and sigh, all stand forth, clothed in Nature's richest habiliments. 
The waving grain, plentiful and luxuriant from the richness of the soil, the vast productions of 
the vegetable kingdom, the fields of wild flowers, stretching over hill and plain, as far as the eye 
can recognize their gay and springtime dress, all enchant the beholder, and beguile the tedious- 
ness of travel; and the flocks and herds bear testimony of peace and plenty, wherever the 
native Californian has kept aloof from the designs and influences of manifest destiny, as illustra- 
ted in many instances by “Los Americanos,” A ride on horseback through the vast plains, and 
over the undulating country, well repays for the time thus spent, and even to one unaccustomed 
to travel in this way, amply compensates for the slight fatigues of a few days of agreeable pas- 
time. All along the roads are scattered Ranchos, Inns and Cabins, where the weary may rest at 
night, and refresh for the coming day. 

A few weeks ago, I started, in company with a friend, to see the country, and enjoy the charm- 
ing month of May in its most attractive loveliness. We were each provided with & small sack 
of sandwiches, swung around the neck, and suspended by the side to keep soul and body together, 
at least as long as lunch should last—a flask of liquid spirit-ualism, as an accompaniment thereto, 
and for quenching thirst, whenever sinking nature should require some artificial stimulant, to 
prop the physical man or to bestow a like benefit upon any whom we should chance to find in 
need of similar sympathy or succor,—a bunch of fine regalias, so essential to a lover of the weed 
in this form, especially in traveling—and a revolver, to carry out the principle, which is said to 
be the “ first law of nature.” 7 

Our ride the first day was most delightful. The early morning air, pure, clear and bracing, 
gave promise of a lovely day, which wa8 truly kept. Noon brought us to a cool, running brook, 
shaded by trees, whose ample foliage sheltered from the rays of a genial sun. Here we halted to 
rest our horses, and refresh ourselves; after bathing our pulses and temples in the brook, we 
partook of a lunch—to enjoy which, we were fully prepared by the exercise of the ride—and a half- 
hour's quiet rest. Oh! my dear fellow, if you only knew the pleasures one enjoys on such @ 
trip, you would not stick to the dust and drinks, noise and nonsense of the city, as much as you 
do, but leave the “mortgages,” “collaterals,” “three per cent.” and like cares, for a time, to 
enjoy life in the country,—if only for a few days—away from those selfish influences that fit us 
only to exist—not to live. Wits health, comfort and an agreeable companion, a cheerful, thank- 
ful heart, to appreciate and enjoy its benefits and influences, a jaunt like this, for a few days, is 
worth a “sleeping century of sameness.” 

Continuing our ride leisurely along, sunset brought us to an “Inn,” where we concluded, 
more from necessity than choice, to spend the night, as the nearest house was twelve miles be- 
yond us. The “Inn” was occupied by the landlord and his family, consisting of wife and eleven 
children, from the State of * Pike.” The lower portion of it was divided into two apartments, one 
of which was used for a public dining room, and also as a sleeping apartment for the family ; 
the other for a kitchen, The upper part was one room, in which sto d asolitary bed, which was 
for the accommodation of man and wife, if any chanced to stay there all night; whilst other 
lodgers slept upon the floor. We found at the Inn eight others, who, like ourselves, were to stay 
all night. After caring for our horses, and performing a humble toilet, we were summoned to— 
“supper, gentlemen.” This consisted of some beverage, (apparently filtered through a cane- 
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seated chair,) intended for coffee, with something resembling the “tailings” of a quartz mill, 
having a saccharine flavor, for sugar; biscuits about the dimensions of a brick, shortened with 
gutta percha, and butter having a flavor balanced between that of an onion and salt codfish; a 
stew, or hash of meats unknown, which had evidently been prepared from the raw material by 
the children, whose powers of mastication superceded the necessity or expense of a ehopping- 
dish and knife; pickles made by a machine, saturated in alum-water, and dried apples distended 
by having been rinsed in liquorish water. Having partaken of such a supper, we felt horribly 
refreshed, and after enjoying a regalia, and the luxury of a twilight that would make Paradise 
itself more desirable, if possible, than it is represented to be, we left the quiet lounging spot, 
where we had watched the shadowy mantle of night envelope the brow of retreating day, and 
returned to the house to prepare for the night’s rest. The ten itinerants, who were to occupy 
the upper room, being provided by the hospitable landlord with a single candle, repaired to their 
resting-place. 

Here some speculations were started, as to who should occupy the bed. A game of Evvre was 
proposed to settle the question, but I suggested, that as my companion was in poor health, and 
subject to fits while asleep, he should be allowed that privilege, which was readily agreed to by 
all. My friend, availing himself of this expression of kindness of the company, turned in, and 
divesting myself of hat, coat and boots, I wrapped a blanket around me, and lay on the floor 
beside the bed ; the rest of the lodgers were gathered around the candle, playing cards, cracking 
jokes, smoking bad cigars, drinking worse whisky, and having a good time generally; until 
finally, their candle, giving token that its light would be brief, hastened all hands to bed, After 
a while, a heavy sleep possessed their senses, which was deepened by frequent potations from a 
suspicious looking black bottle, which was passed around during the card-playing, whilst the 
deep breathing and snoring, that would pass for respectable thunder, were the only evidences of 
life. Not being particularly pleased with, or comfortable in my place, I resolved to make a 
change, although the fare was as good as the proprietor advertised on his sign over the door, 
which simply announced “ Board and Lodgings; the Joard at supper was hard enough even for 
a hungry man, and to have a harder one tosleep on, seemed as if I were being bored more than 
all the rest. I quietly ‘crept into bed with my friend, and we slept soundly until day-break, 
when I was awakened by a lean, lank, cadaverous looking chap, “turning in.” On asking his 
reason for such a rude intrusion, and attempting to kick him out, he said, “Stranger! J’m sub- 
ject to fits about day-light, and prefer to have them in bed, too.” The joke was so good- 
naturedly perpetrated, that we compromised the matter by getting up and taking a“ smile” all 
round from our flasks, which was perfectly satisfactory to the gentleman from “ Pike.” 

As sun-rise was a mere matter of tradition with me, this afforded an excellent opportanity to 
prove the truth of a theory, which is so universally believed by mankind, and by astronomers 
in particular. A peep out of doors, showed that “ night’s candles had burnt out "—* and jocund 
day stood tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.” Here was a new sight in nature for a lover of a 
quiet morning nap, and I assure you I enjoyed it most gloriously. Sunrise soon followed, and is 
now & fixed fact in my mind. A snuff of pure, morning air, so invigorating, so inspiring, made the 
day somehow tedious, from my impatience that evening might come again, bringing with it 
twilight loveliness, and night to follow, to be succeeded by the hour, when morning blushes in 
the embrace of day. 


But my dear sir, why didn’t you finish? - - - A Goop story is told of that 
rare old reprobate, Col. Ethan Allen, whose services to his country in the “times 
that tried men’s souls,” were only equaled by his daring assertions of the right of 
private opinion on theological matters. A well-known Divine, the pastor of the 
village church, called one evening on the Colonel, and while enjoying his true New 
England hospitality at the supper table, the conversation naturally turned upon 
church matters. Quoth the Minister, “Colonel, how does it happen, that a man of 
your extensive influence and information has never seen it to be his duty to join 
our Society? You know, we want laborers in the vineyard; especially such labor- 
ers as you. Your example would tend greatly to strengthen our hands, and fortify 
our hearts against the assaults of the Evil One. ‘“ Well, brother,” replied Allen, 
“T have often thought as you do about the business, and one day I had almost 
made up my mind to join your Congregation. But that night I had a dream, that 
decided the question against you.” ‘A dream! pray what did that amount to?” 
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“Well, I thought that my last hour had come, and as I approached the gate of 
Heaven, I found the door-keeper guarding the entrance, and examining the candi- 
dates for admission, one by one. The one nearest the gate was knocking as I ap- 
proached, Says the door-keeper, ‘‘Who are you?” Says he, “I am a Episco- 
palian!” ‘ Very well, come in, and take a seat to the right as you enter.” Number 
two came next. Says the guardian, “Where do you come from?” “I am a 
Methodist,” says the applicant. ‘Then come in, and take a seat on the left.” 
Number three knocked at the door, claiming to be a Congregationalist. “ Walk 
in,” says the keeper, “and sit on that bench opposite the door.” So I waited un- 
til all the sects were accommodated, each on a separate seat. At last I ventured 
to present myself, doubting a little as to my reception, seeing I was not provided 
for in any of the sectarian’ arrangements. ‘ Who in thunder are you?” growled 
the guardian. Says I, “I’m not a Churchman, nor a Methodist, nor a Presbyte- 
rian; but I’m that same old KTman ALLEN, you’ve probably hear’n tell ’on down 
below.” ‘Oh, Colonel,” says he, ‘most happy to make your acquaintance. Walk 
in sir, walk in, and take a seat just where you've a mind to!” The minister did 
not press the question. - - - “OuR JouNn” has not left the country, as was 
erroneously reported. Read, reader, mark, learn and inwardly digest: 


LETTER FROM JOHN PHOENIX. 
Benicia, Cal., 10th June, 1855. 

DEAR Ewer: I observed in the last number of 7'he Pioneer, your pathetic 
inquiry as to my whereabouts. I’m all right, sir. I have been vegetating for 
two or three weeks in this sweet (scented) place, enjoying myself, after a manner, 
in “a tranquil cot, in a pleasant spot, with a distant view of the changing sea.” 
Howbeit, Benicia is not a Paradise. Indeed, I am inclined to think that had Adam 
and Eve been originally placed here, the human race would never have been prop- 
agated. It is my impression that the heat, and the wind, and some other little 
Benician accidents, would have been too much for them. It would have puzzled 
them, moreover, to disobey their instructions; for there is no Tree of Knowledge, 
or any other kind, in, Benicia; but if they had managed this, what, in the absence 
of fig-leaves, would they have done for clothing? Maybe tulé would have an- 
swered the purpose—there’s plenty of that. I remarked to my old friend, Miss 
Wiggins, the other day, in a conversation on Benicia, its advantages and its draw- 
backs, that there was not much society here. “‘ Wal,” replied the old lady, “ thar's 
two, the Methodists and Mr. Woodbridge’s, but I don’t belong to nuther.” “I 
don’t either,” said I, and the conversation terminated. Benicia was named, I 
understand, for a Californian lady. Most of the distinguished individuals that have 
given names to places, have gone to their long homes, while their namesakes are 
flourishing above-ground; but the order in this case is reversed, Dofia Benicia 
being alive and k-flourishing, while her city is most particularly and hopelessly 
defunct. 

I hardly know what to write to you; I remind myself of the old Methodist 
Elder, way down on the French Broad, in Tennessee, who was unexpectedly called 
upon to address a Camp-Meeting. He slowly rose and ejaculated, “ Brutherin ”"— 
here an idea struck him—‘“ Brutherin,” said he, “the term Brutherin arose from 
an old custom of the Apostles, who used to go up to the tabernacle and breathe 
therein! Hence the term, Brutherin. But, my brutherin,” he went on, ‘I’m not 
a going to take my text from any particular part of the Bible to-night. I'll tell 
you,” said he, with a pleasant smile, as he warmed to his work, “ I'll tell you all 
about old brother Paul—who went down to Corinth and got into an all-fired 
scrape—and was knocked down—and drug out—and left thar for dead—all of 
which is written by Hellicarnassus, up the Archipelago—bless-ed be the Lord!” 
Now, like this “ancient worthy,” who by the way went on and made a very 
effective speech of it, 1’m not going to take my text from anything in particular, 
but, I will commence this rambling epistle by an anecdote of “ old Brother” Tush- 
maker, which I think extremely probable has never yet been published. 
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Dr. Tushmaker was never regularly bred as a physician, or surgeon, but he 
possessed naturally a strong mechanical genius and a fine appetite; and finding his 
teeth of great service in gratifying the latter propensity, he concluded that he 
could do more good in the world and create more real happiness therein by put- 
ting the teeth of its inhabitants in good order, than in any other way; so Tush- 
maker became a dentist. He was the man that first invented the method of 
placing small cog-wheels in the back teeth for the more perfect mastication of food, 
and he claimed to be the original discoverer of that method of filling cavities with 
a kind of putty, which, becoming hard directly, causes the tooth to ache so griev- 
ously that it has to be pulled, thereby giving the dentist two successive fees for 
the same job. Tushmaker was one day seated in his office, in the city of Boston, 
Massachusetts, when a stout old fellow named Byles presented himself to have 
a back tooth drawn. The dentist seated his patient in the chair of torture, and 
opening his mouth, discovered there an enormous tooth, on the right-hand side, 
about as large, as he afterwards expressed it, ‘as a small Polyglot Bible.” I 
shall have trouble with this tooth, thought Tushmaker, but he clapped on his heav- 
iest forceps, and pulled, It didn’t come. Then he tried the turn-screw, exerting 
his utmost strength, but the tooth wouldn't stir. ‘Go away from here,” said 
Tushmaker to Byles, “ and return in a week, and I’ll draw that tooth for you, or 
know the reason why.” Byles got up, clapped a handkerchief to his jaw, and 
put forth. Then the dentist went to work, and in three days he invented an in- 
strument which he was confident would pull anything. It was a combination of 
the lever, pulley, wheel and axle, inclined plane, wedge and screw. The castings 
were made, and the machine put up in the office, over an iron chain, rendered per- 
fectly stationary by iron rods going down into the foundations of the granite build- 
ing. In a week old Byles returned; he was clamped into the iron chair, the for- 
ceps connected with the machine attached firmly to the tooth, and Tushmaker 
stationing himself in the rear, took hold of a lever four feet in length. He turned 
it slightly. Old Byles gave a groan, and lifted his right leg. Another turn; 
another groan, and up went the leg again. ‘ What do you raise your leg for?” 
asked the doctor. ‘I can’t help it,” said the patient. “ Well,” rejoined Tusb- 
maker, “that tooth is bound to come now.” He tnrned the lever clear round, 
with a sudden jerk, and snapped old Byles’ head clean and clear from his shoulders, 
leaving a space of four inches between the severed parts! They had a post mor- 
tem examination—the roots of the tooth were found extending down the right 
side, through the right leg, and turning up in two prongs under the sole of the 
right foot! ‘No wonder,” said Tushmaker, “he raised his right leg.” The jury 
thought so too, but they found the roots much decayed, and five surgeons swear- 
ing that mortification would have ensued in a few months, Tushmaker was cleared 
on a verdict of “ justifiable homicide.” He was a little shy of that instrument for 
sometime afterward; but one day an old lady, feeble and flaccid, came in to have 
a tooth drawn, and thinking it would come out very easy, Tushmaker concluded, 
just by way of variety, to try the machine. He did so, and at the first turn drew 
the old lady’s skeleton completely and entirely from her body, leaving her a mass 
of quivering jelly in her chair! Tushmaker took her home in a pillow-case. She 
lived seven years after that, and they called her the “ India-Rubber Woman.” 
She had suffered terribly with the rheumatism, but after this occurrence never had 
a pain in her bones. The dentist kept them in a glass case. After this, the ma- 
chine was sold to the contractor of the Boston Custom-House, and it was found 
that a child of three years of age could, by a single turn of the screw, raise a stone 
weighing twenty-three tons. Smaller ones were made, on the same principle, and 
sold to the keepers of hotels and restaurants. They were used for boning turkeys. 
There is no moral to this story whatever, and it is possible that the circumstances 
may have bocome slightly exaggerated. Of course, there can be no doubt of the 
truth of the main incidents. 

The following maritime anecdote was related to me by a small man in a pea- 
jacket and sou-wester hat, who had salt standing in crusts all over his face. When 
I asked him if it were true, he replied, “The jib-sheet’s a rope, and the helm’s a 
tiller.” I guess it’s all right. 

Many years ago, on a stormy and inclement evening “‘in the bleak December,” 
old Miss Tarbox, accompanied by her niece, Mary Ann Stackpole, sailed from 
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Holmes’ Hole to Cotuit, in the top-sail schooner Two Susans, Captain Blackler. 
“The rains descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew and beat upon” 
that schooner, and great was the tossing and pitching thereof; while Captain Black- 
ler, and his hardy crew, “kept her to it,” and old Miss Tarbox and her niece rolled 
about in their uncomfortable bunks, wishing themselves back in Holmes’ Hole, or 
any other hole, on the dry land. The shouts of Captain Blackler as he trod the 
deck, conveying orders for “tacking ship,” were distinctly audible to the afflicted 
females below; and “Oh,” groaned old Miss Tarbox, during a tranquil interval of 
her internal economy, as for the fifteenth time the schooner “went in stays,” 
“what a drefful time them pore crecturs of sailors is a having on’t. Just listen to 
Jim Blackler, Mary Ann, and hear how he is ordering about that pore fellow, 
Hardy Lee. I've heerd that creetur hollered for twenty times this blessed night, 
if I have onst.” “Yes,” replied the wretched Mary Ann, as she gave a fearful 
retch to starboard, “but he ain’t no worse off than poor Taupsle Hall—he seems to 
ketch it as bad as Hardy.” ‘TI wonder who they be,” mused old Miss Tarbox; 
“T knowed a Miss Hall, that lived at Seekonk Pint oncet—mebbe it’s her son.” 
A tremendous sea taking the ‘Two Susans” on her quarter at this instant, put a 
stop to the old lady’s cogitations; but they had an awful night of it—and still 
above the roaring of the wind, the whistling and clashing of the shrouds, the dash 
of the sea, and the tramp of the sailors, was heard the voice of stout Captain Black- 
ler, as he shouted, “Stations! Hardalee! Top’sle haul! Let go, and haul”— 
and the “Two Susans” went about. And, 2s old Miss Tarbox remarked years 
afterward, when she and Mary Ann had discovered their mistake, and laughed 
thereat, “‘ Anybody that’s never been to sea, won’t see no pint to this story.” 

Circumstances over which I have no control will soon call me to a residence in 
Washington Territory, a beautiful and fertile field of usefulness, named for the 
“ Father of his Country,” who I am led to understand was “ first in peace, first in 
war, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” As the Kentuckian remarked, “I 
may be heered on again, but I stand about as much chance as a bar going to—— 
the infernal regions (not to put too fine a point on it) without any claws.” Before 
I go, however, I will endeavor to give you a little history of the rise, progress and 
decline of “ My San Diego Lawsuit,” which I think you and your readers will find 
curious, if not amusing. Adieu. 


“My bark is on the sea,” and my boat's a-going sure, 
But ere I leave Benicia, here’s a health to thee—old Ewer. 


Very respectfully, yours, 
JOHN PHOENIX. 


P. 8.—You think this a stupid letter perhaps? Think of my surroundings, 
young man! ‘Tis not often you get a good thing out of Nazareth. Oh, Benicia, 
Benicia, ‘don’t you cry for me,” for I positively assure you, the feeling will not be 
reciprocated. J. de 


- + - From far-away Virginia have the following very tender and plaintive stan- 
zas flitted to us. We need not speak of the fair authoress from whom they sped. 
Those who have read “ Alone; a Virginia Novel,” know her already full well. 
Shall we have more? 


THE VOICES OF THE RAIN. 


BY MARION HARLAND. 


One balmy day—hast thou forgot ? 
All April was the weather— 

When from the honeysuckle’s porch, 
We watched the sky together; 

Through the thin, fleecy veil of cloud, 
The sun was mildly beaming— 

And more in mist than pattering showers, 
The rain was softly streaming; 

Like a blessing on the verdant plain, 

Fell the gentle, gentle silver rain. 
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Another time—thou wert away— 
‘Twas the glowing month of roses 
When Summer, wooed by ardent sun, 
Her fervid heart discloses; 
There came a scroll which bade prepare 
For thee a speedy greeting, 
Smiling, I by the casement sat 
With the welcome letter, beating 
Time, to the music ‘gainst the pane 
Of the laughing, singing, golden rain. 


In gloom and storm our po came, 
That dark and wretched even— 

We could but whisper brokenly, 
“If not on earth—in heaven!” 

At the future stretched so dark and lone 
Our loving hearts were wailing, 

A piercing, wildly-sad refrain 

To the heavy, steeping Autumn rain. 


What arc we now? We who have vowed 
But Death our hearts should sever— 
Within thy breast the flame of love 
Is quenched and gold forever ; 
While deep in mine the tide of woe 
Beats in its anguished throbbing, 
The blast against the window breaks 
In plaintive, fitful sobbing— 
And — heart weeps in tears as vain, 
With the bitter, bitter, Winter rain. 
- - + “When I was in the Dry Diggings in 48,” writes a new and very wel- 
come contributor, “selling pork, hard bread, bacon, beans, Chile peppers and dry 
goods, I made the acquaintance of a funny stick of a fellow, named Dayton. He 
was a type of hundreds that were in the mines at that time. Careless, hardwork- 
ing, fond of a little something to take, and tolerably sharp at a bargain. His keen- 
ness in this last named occupation rather sharpened than otherwise, when under 
the influence of a trifle of whisky. I had an old-fashioned gold lever watch—a 
good time keeper, though considerably antique,—which Dayton coveted. I was 
not very anxious to sell. But just to accommodate, I fixed the price at three hun- 
dred dollars, at which ruinous sacrifice I was willing to dispose of it. After a day 
or two of consideration, he concluded he could hardly afford the luxury at present, 
but should he make a lucky strike, he’d have that watch: he’d set his heart on it. 
It happened soon after, that Dayton, meeting some boon companions, got on the 
outside of a few more glasses than were conducive to health. About midnight, I 
heard a shout just outside the tent. ‘Turn out, old fellow, I want that watch ; 
I'm a little eh—drunk, but I've sold it,—to a Dutchman, that I think is a little eh 
—more so!’ I roused myself, struck a light, passed over the watch, nicely tied up 
in an old cotton sock, with a hole about the size of the end of a finger in the toe. 
He tcok it and departed. I congratulated myself on getting rid of him so easily, 
and disposed myself to sleep again. An hour or two elapsed, when again a shout 
was heard. ‘Hurrah—tent, ahoy—house, ho! Get up—get up—(singing.) Come 
—come—turn out. Landlord fill the flowing bowl. Ah! coming are you.’ And 
in he came, holding high above his head the veritable stocking, in which had for- 
merly reposed my ‘course of time.’ ‘What!’ I exclaimed, ‘you have not brought 
the gold dust in that?’ ‘Well, I reckon I have; and as there seems to be a slight 
hole here, I want you to weigh it right off now. I want to see if ’twill hold out.’ 
I soon learned that he had sold the watch for four hundred dollars. I accordingly 
weighed out three hundred, the amount I was to receive, and on weighing the re- 
mainder, was very much surprised to find one hundred and fifty-six dollars left. 
Feeling some curiosity to know how it should run over so much, with such an 
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alarming leak, I inquired the modus operandi. ‘Well, now I'll tell you: You see 
I was drunk ;—the Dutchman was drunk ;—and we all were drunk. The man be- 
hind the bar was to weigh for us, so to have it all fair. Well, you sée he had a 
very small pair of scales, that would hold only three ounces; so he was obliged to 
fill up a great many times to make up the amount. In the meantime, we were ta- 
king another little drink on the strength of the trade. Happening to cast my eye 
toward the bar-keeper, I observed him very adroitly, with his fore finger and 
thumb, slip out two or three specimens, which he dropped behind the counter. So 
I quietly leaned over, and whispered, ‘All right, old brick ; we understand. Only 
be sure you give me good weight.’ And JI expect he did!” - - - WuitE the 
more studied efforts of John Phoenix, as published in the pages of this magazine 
and elsewere, elicit the laughter of hundreds of readers, and give him a world-wide 
celebrity, some of his more impromptu bon mots are almost equally funny. During 
the time of the meetings of the creditors of Page, Bacon & Co., and while the 
character and conduct of Mr. Page were the subject of almost universal discussion, 
he and some of his friends were talking upon the prevailing topic, when one of 
them, an old gray-haired pioneer, said “ After all, say what they will, I believe Mr. 
Page is an honest man, and means well. I remember when he used to keep a 
kind of victualing establishment in St. Louis. I was then engaged in the Santa 
Fe trade and wrote to him to send me on a quantity of pork and hams; and I 
told him to cure and put them up according to a certain recipe that he had, and 
upon which he prided himself a good deal. I congratulated myself upon the ex- 
pectation of having something good, for you must know that with the trappers and 
traders of those days, amid the abundance of buffalo, elk and other game, pork 
was considered quite a delicious treat by way of variety. It was in the summer 
of 183—, one of the hottest of my experience, and in the course of time, my in- 
voice, after broiling for many days under a hot sun over a toilsome road, at length 
arrived. But upon unpacking them, judge my disappointment, when I found every 
piece completely spoiled "—‘ So,” says Phoenix, “this is not the first time that Mr. 
Page has failed with his Bacon.” - - - Any one who has sailed up the San 
Joaquin River or the Petaluma or Napa Creeks, whose frequent bends and turns 
often cause one to be a-full hour or more in fairly passing any fixed point on their 
banks, can appreciate whatever fun there is in the following. It is related of a 
steamboat captain who was trying to make his winding way up one of the mean- 
dering streams of the south. As the circuitous nature of his course required, he 
rapidly turned the wheel—now to the right, then to the left, and struck in quick 
succession the signal bells to the engineer to “stop her,” “ back her,” “turn her,” 
“stop her.” At last she went bows on into the bank and stuck fast. Mad with ex- 
citement and vexation, he left the wheel-house and rushed into the engine room 
with, ‘What are you doing?” (with an oath.) “Hush, hush!” cried the poor engi- 
neer, vainly endeavoring to obey the rapid orders, as if nothing had happened—while 
he made a deprecating motion with his hand, and turned upon the captain, his 
face dripping with perspiration, the very picture of dispair, “Hush, hush! Don’t 
say a word. J’m three bells behind already.” - - - ON a certain afternoon, 
down in the sunny south, a landlord of one of those little log cabins, which, home- 
ly as they were, promised rest and refreshment to the weary traveler over the long, 
rough roads, now only remembered by the earliest settlers, stood one afternoon in 
his door watching for a customer ;—one came—a dashing Yankee peddler, mounted 
upon a gaily painted wagon, and driving a spanking bay horse. Throwing the 
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reins upon the back of the latter he alighted and accosted the landlord with— 
“ Hallo, stranger, what you got to drink?” “Oh, anything.” “Then give me a 
mint julep.” “A what? I’ve got brandy, rum, gin, whisky; but a mint julep is 
something I never yet heard of.” ‘Never heard of a mint julep! Why it’s the 
best drink in all creation,” said the peddler; and casting his eyes on a little cultiva- 
ted patch near the cabin, he added—“ but there’s plenty of mint; we can make 
one in a minute.” The herb was soon gathered, and the Yankee mixed a julep 
for himself and host, who liked it quite as well as Martin Chuzzlewit; indeed so 
well that the horse was turned out, and the landlord and his guest turned in for a 
night of it. They got gloriously drunk, and in the morning the Yankee, leaving 
his companion in that happy state, hitched up his horse and drove on. Two years 
afterwards, happening to be on the same road, he thought he’d stop and see his 
old friend. As he approached the house all was silent, and when he entered no 
kind greeting welcomed him. The only occupant of the room was a pale faced 
boy, who sat despondingly in the corner. ‘ Hallo!” said our traveler, “ where’s 
the old man?” “Gone,” said the boy, looking into his face with a tearful eye. 
“Gone! Gone where?” ‘Gone dead. Gone under,” said the boy, crying. 
“Dead! Why I never saw a heartier looking man than he was.” ‘Oh! yes,” 
said the boy, ‘dad was hearty enough, and was getting along well enough 
till a confounded down-easter stopped here about two years ago, and taught 
him to drink greens in his liquor, and the old fool liked ’em so well, that from 
that time he never did nothing else but drink greens until he pegged out.” - 
- + WHEN the Hon. Tom Corwin was stumping it in Ohio, his opponents ob- 
jected to him on the ground, that having lived in the Eastern States he was 
imbued with too many of their detestable principles. But that distinguished poli- 
tician declared, that circumstance should not be set down against him, for that 
part of his life ought to go for nothing—and said it reminded him of his first case 
in Court. “I had scarcely hung out my shingle, as a practising Attorney,” said 
he, ‘‘ when an old gray-haired soldier, who had done the State some service, came 
to me with a request that I would get out his pension for him. Upon bringing him 
before the Court, the Judge asked, “ How old are you, sir?” “Thirty-seven.” 
“What, sir?” “Thirty-seven,” persisted the old veteran. ‘Come, come, sir,” 
said the Judge, becoming indignant, “we cannot allow any trifling. Tell me your 
true age, if you want your pension?” “ Well,” said the old soldier, “it’s a fact 
that I lived about forty years on the Eastern Shore of old Maryland, but I don’t 
suppose the Lord’] set that down agin me.” - - - In the good old days of 
1849, when that most indispensable of all luxuries was dispensed to the motly in- 
habitants of this goodly city from the backs of patient little donkeys—and artesian 
wells were hardly dreamed of, a ship arrived from the mother States, bringing among 
the numberless useless commodities that then made up an “ assorted cargo,” a quan- 
tity of pumps. The consignee, not knowing what to do with them, put them up at 
auction, where they were bought by a young merchant, who exulted in having 
made a grand bargain; but his exultation was somewhat dampened by a wise 
friend, who made the startling discoverey that the pumps were uscless without the 
necessary quantity of pipe. Not a foot of this latter article was to be had. Noth- 
ing daunted, however, our friend advertized “ Pumps for sale,” and readily sold 
them at the rate of five dollars apiece. Scarcely was his stock disposed of, when 
the arrival of another ship enabled him to obtain a large quantity of lead pipe at 
his owu price. One by one, his customers came back to him, with the complaint 
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that the pumps were of no use because they had no pipe. ‘ Well,” said the mer- 
chant, “I did not say they had. I sold you pumps, and you bought pumps; pumps 
are pumps. Pipe is another thing, and if you want it you must buy that too.” Of 
course, there was no other alternative, and the shrewd fellow sold every particle 
he had at the rate of two dollars a pound, and made a splendid speculation. 
- - - “THE following lines,” writes a new and welcome contributor, “have, I 
believe, never appeared in print. The author is supposed to have died of a broken 
heart, shortly after having finished the composition: 


LOVE AND LAW. 


Say, Mary, can you sympathize 
With one whose heart is bleeding, 
Compelled to wake from Love's | a dream, 
And take to special pleading 


For since I’ve lost my suit with you, 
I care not now a fraction 

About these tiresome suits at Law, 
These senseless forms of action. 


But in my lonely chamber oft, 
When clients leave me leisure, 
In musing o’er departed joys 
I find a mournful pleasure. 


How well I know the spot where first 
I saw that form etherial! 

But ah! in transitory things 
The venue's not material, 


But then that bright, bright eye sent forth 
A most unerring dart, 
ad That like a apecial capias, made 
A prisoner of my heart. 


And in the weakness of my soul 
One fatal long vacation, 

I gave a pledge to grecent, 
And filed my declaration, 


At first, your taking time to plead 
Gave hopes of my felicity, 

The doubtful negative you spoke 
Seemed bad for ite duplicity. 


And then your blush so clearly seemed 
To pardon my transgression, 

I thought I was about to get 
A judgment by confession. 


But soon I found, most fatal truth, 
How rashly I had counted, 

For non assumpsit was the plea 
To which it all amounted. 


Deceitful maid! another swain 
Was then beloved by thee, 
The preference you gave to him 

Was fraudulent to. me! 


Ah when we love—so Shakespeare says— 
Bad luck is sure to have us; 
“The course of true love never ran” 
Without some special traverse. 


~;, what inducement could you have 
- ‘To act so base a part, 
Without this, that you smiled on me, 
I ne’er had lost my heart! 


When late I saw your son and “heir,” 
‘Twas wormwood for a lover; 

But then the pleas of infancy, 
My heart could not get over. 
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I kissed the little brat, and said, 
Much happiness I wish you, 
But ah! I felt it was to me 
An immaterial issue. 


Mary, adieu! I'll grieve no more, 
Nor pen pathetic ditties— 
My pleading was of no avail, 
And so—I"ll take to Chitty's. 
To the Bench and the Bar is respectfully dedicated the above melancholy “story.” 
- - + “I KNow not how true,” writes an old contributor, “this tgle may be, I 
tell it as ’t was told me.” Baron Rothchild sat in his office counting his gains and 
calculating the risks of sundry loans, which had been offered him, when a spruce, 
handsome young man entered, and requested the loan of two thousand pounds. 
“What is the security?” said the Baron, without looking up. “My note!” was 
the reply. The great money-lender turned and surveyed his applicant, scrutinizing 
him from head to foot. There must have been something honest in the 
young man’s face, for the Baron was evidently pleased with the result of his 
scrutiny. ‘Would two thousand be sufficient, young gentleman,” said he, “I can 
let you have ten as well as two?” ‘Two will answer my purpose now,” said the 
would-be borrower, ‘though I could of course use ten thousand.” “TI do not say 
that I will lend it,” said the Baron, “but I can put you in the way of getting it, 
and even ten times that amount, if you know how to take advantage of your op- 
portunities. The young man trembled, surprised at the unusual complaisance of a 
man who in money matters had the reputation of being very severe. He feared 
that he was about to propose some doubtful operation, and he stammered—‘“ Any 
honorable proposition.” ‘I would make no other,” said the Baron, with dignity. 
“Come, we'll take a walk upon the street.” Instead of offering his arm to his 
new acquaintance, he took his, and thus they promenaded Lombard Street. The 
Baron learned the name and business of his companion, and the object for which 
he wished the money. Hundreds of people met them, and bowing to the great 
money king, turned as they passed to look at and wonder who could be his compan- 
ion. Some of the richer and more influential denizens of that moneyed street stop- 
ped to have a chat with him, and to these the Baron introduced his young friend, 
with the remark—that any favor they could do him, would be considered as a 
personal favor to himself. Many of these were men whose wealth and influence 
were so great, that their very names commanded the involuntary respect of our 
young friend. He saw his advantage at once. Arriving at the end of the street, 
the Baron affectionately took leave of him, saying—that if he did not obtain the 
money elsewhere he might come to him in the afternoon—and, with a knowing 
wink he got into his carriage and drove off. Our young friend turned to walk 
back on Lombard Street. He met one of the men—a very Croesus—to whom he 
had been introduced by the Baron. This person, desirous of cultivating an ac- 
quaintance which had had such an auspicious introduction, held him in conversa- 
tion, in the course of which our friend plumply asked the loan of £5,000. The 
rich man could not refuse—the applicant had been introduced by, Rothschild; nay, 
had been as good as indorsed by him—and then the sum would be doing a favor 
to the great man. The notes were counted out, and the young man’s note taken 
in exchange. The lender looked at the signer. True, he had never heard the 
name on ’Change, but never mind; Rothschild would not have walked arm and 
arm with him, and introduced him as he did, if he had not been perfectly good. So, 
with many assurances of distinguished regard, the two parted. A few steps fur- 
ther the young adventurer met another of his new acquaintances, and while halt- 
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ing with him he carelessly displayed the bank notes he had just received, and ob- 
serving that he had a large amount to make up for a certain great operation, and 
not wishing, for private reasons, to apply to his good friend, the Baron, he would 
feel obliged if his new friend could lend him £10,000. The latter, actuated by 
similar motives as the other money-lender, counted out the desired amount and 
took a note, with the unknown name, in exchange. And so the young man went 
on borrowing from each of his new friends, until he had accumulated a hundred 
thousand pounds. All this he deposited with Rothschild, reserving only the £2,000 
which he had originally desired. The next day there was a great flutter among 
the rich men on ’Change, and many were the conjectures they made, as they “ com- 
pared notes ” about the Baron’s friend. Time flew on. No one had seen the un- 
known money-borrower, and some of the lenders began to think they had been 
victimized. The Baron was mute to all their inquiries, and they knew not what 
to think. When, just before the time for payment arrived, each one received a 
notice from the strange acquaintance, to the effect, that if they would present their 
notes at the Banking-house of Rothschild, they would be paid. One who held a 
note for £20,000 went there out of curiosity, as he said; when, lo! it was cashed. 
The news went like wildfire. All came with their notes; and all, as soon as pre- 
sented, were paid; and upon this affair Mr. Coutts established a credit, which ena- 
bled him soon afterwards to establish the Banking-house of Coutts & Co., whose 
credit at the present day, in England, is almost equal to that of the great Roths- 
child himself, to whose affability its founder owed his fortune and success. - - 
Is Nor the following exquisite poem, which we cut a long time since from the 
Poet's corner of some exchange paper, exceedingly delicate and Tennysonian. It 
is entitled— 
“THE SEA FAIRIES.” 


Slow sailed the weary mariners, and saw 
Betwixt the green brink and running foam, 
Sweet faces, rounded arms and bosoms pressed 
To little harps of gold; and while they mused 
Whispering to each other half‘in fear, 

Shrill music reached them on the middle sea. 


Whither away, whither away, whither away ? fly no more. 
Whither away from the high green field, and the happy blossoming shore? 
Day and night to the billow the fountain calls; 
Down shower the gamboling waterfalls 

From wandering over the lea; 

Out of the live-green heart of the dells 

They freshen the silvery-crimson shells, 

And thick with white bells the clover-hill swells 
High over the full-toned sea; 

O hither, come hither, and frolic and play; 

Here it is only the mew that wails; 

We will sing to you all the ae 

Mariner, mariner, furl your sails, 

For here are the blisstul downs and dales, 

And merrily, merrily carol the gales, 

And the spangle dances in bight and bay. 

And the rainbow forms and files on the land 

Over the islands free! 

And the rainbow hangs on the poising wave, 

And sweet is the color of cove and cave, 

And sweet shall your welcome be; 

O hither, come hither, and be our lords, 

For merry brides are we! 

We will kiss sweet kisses, and speak sweet words; 
O listen, listen, your eyes shall glisten 

With pleasure and love and jubilee! 

O listen, listen, your eyes shall glisten 

When the sharp clear twang of the golden chords 
Runs up the ridged sea! 

Who can light on as happy 2 shore, 

All the world o’er, all the world o’er? 

Whither away! listen and stay; mariner, mariner, fly no more!” 
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From the New Orleans True Delta. 


Tne Pronexr. This publication is a most desirable accession to the periodical literature of our 
country, and in getting up, and literary contents, will stand a comparison with older candidates 
for popular support without detriment to its pretensions or modest character. Its papers are 
varied in their subjects, not too long, and on the whole, judiciously chosen. Its proprietors claim 
to have the ambition to make their progeny the Knickerbocker of the Pacific, and the latter well 
established Magazine need not blush for its spirited prototype. 


From the N. Y. Knickerbocker. 

Tue Pronzer Montuiy Macazine of San Francisco, edited by F. OC. Ewer, Esq., has been re- 
ceived. Its original prose articles are various and interesting, while its poetry is selected with 
< taste. * * * Success to our young cotemporary on the far distant Pacific shore! May 

ts days be long in the land that cherishes its going forth ! 


From the New Haven Journal and Courier. 


We have been much pleased in looking over the pages of a Monthly Magazine called Tax P1o- 
NEER, published in San Francisco. California, is so young, that one is somewhat startled at the 
boldness which ventures on an enterprise of this description ; and yet the pages of the Magazine 
prove the Golden State to possess literary talent which should command success. The articles 
are varied in their character, from one heavy leading article in each number, to light fugitive 
- the rear being brought up by an “ Editor's Table,” which would do credit to the Knicker- 


From the N. H. Chronicle. 


* * * The sixty-four octavo pages of Tue Pioneer are well filled with interesting matter. 
* * * The press of California is not behind that of any other region, and the Pionzer MaGa- 
ZINE will prove an ornament and honor to it. 


From Putnam's Magazine. 


Literature is making its way into California. * * * The matter in Tae Pioneer is furnish- 
ed by resident Californians, and is various in its nature as well as agreeable in its form. 


From the Home Journal. 


* * * It is marked by ability of no low order, and a very successful future promises to 
reward the conductors of the California Monthly. 


From Godey’s Lady's Book. 
* * * Tus Pionerr, a most excellent monthly lately startled in San Francisco. 


From the Philadelphia Sunday Mercury. 


Tue Pioneer is conducted in a style similar to the Knickerbocker Magazine, and will com- 

are favorably with that prince of monthlies. The Editor's Table is, to use a sporting phrase, 
“neck and neck” with old Nick. It is beautifully — on fine white paper, and taken, all in 
all, is a credit to the publishers, editor, and also to the literature of our country. 


From the N. Y. Sunday Dispatch. 


California, which has arisen from the wilderness and advanced to a high place in civilization, 
within a few years, is determined not to be behind hand even in matters which usually only 
obtain ground after years of political and commerci _rosperity. Tar Pronger is wy a neat 
little azine in appearance, and by no means in the rear with regard to literary merit. The 
articles are all original, and all, at least, —_ to the generality of magazine literature, while there 
are some having relation especially to California and Oregon which will be read with interest. 
We wish it success. It is refreshing to know that mammon alone does not eng the thought 
of the far-off emigrants in the El Dorado of the Pacific. 


From the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. 

Tue Prionzgr is the conte designation of a California Magazine issued in San Francisco, 
by Le Count and Strong. The Editor, F. C. Ewer, is a vigorous writer, and has a class of contri- 
butors of more than ordinary merit, * * * and Tus Pionzer is destined to take rank among 
the most favored, 

From the N. Y. Evening Post. 
The literary adventurer cuts his way sturdily, like a true Pronger, through the new field which 


lies before 
From Willis’s Musical World. 
One of the most readable of our exchanges is the California Pionzrr. 


From the N. Y. Sunday Mercury. 


Speaking of the Knickerbocker reminds us of the receipt of its California preteens, Tae Pu- 
weer. The spirit and talent displayed in the editorial management of Tuz Pronger augurs well 
for its success; and the character and quality of its contents warrants us in commending it to the 
patronage of the reading public in this part of the country. 


























Pacific Mail Steamship Company. 


Leder PANAMA, SAN FRANCISCO 
And Oregon Territory. 











CARRYING THE GREAT U. S, MAIL. 


The Company have now the following splendid Steamers on this 
route, leaving San Francisco on the Ist and 16th of eaeh month. 











Golden Gate, J. Is. Stophenea, 
8,000 Tons, Jas. T. Warxrins, Com'r, 8,000 Tons, R. H. Pzarson, Com*r. 
Sonora, Oregon 
2,200, Tons R. L. Warrmva, Com’r. 1,500 Tons, W. H. Hupson, Com'r. 
OCalifornia, Panama. 

1500 Tons, A. V. H. LeRoy, Com’r. 1,500 Tons, Attan McLanz, Com’r. 
Northerner, Republic, 
1,600 Tons. 1,200 Tons. 
Columbus, Fremont, 
800 Tons, J. M. Dow, Com’r. 800 Tons, 
Constitution, 
800 Tons. 


Two or more of these fine steamers will always be in port at either end of the 
route. Passengers by this line have never failed to connect promptly at Pana- 
ma ; the great number of steamers the Company have now in the Pacific, insur- 
ing them the least possible delay on the Isthmus. The Panama Railroad is open 
to the summit, doing away with the tedious delay formerly met with by boat 
travel on the Chagres river. 


The steamers are well ventilated (none better on the coast) and are provided 
with stores of the very best description. Their tables are spread with the choi- 
cest viands that can be procured in New York, San Francisco and intermediate 
markets on tne coast. The Company, at great expense, have established a de- 
pot of provisions of the most superior quality at Panama, and placed an agent 
at Acapulco for the express purpose of providing the steamers with fresh pro- 
visions. Thedouble engine Steamer 


COLUMBIA, 
800 Tons,--W. L. DALL, Com’r, 

Has been placed on the route between San Francisco and Portland, O. T., touch- 
ing at the intermediate ports of Trinidad, Crescent City and Port Orford, and 
forms a semi-monthly line between these ports. Through tickets from Panama 
te Astoria, or Portland, O. T.,can be procured in New York or at Panama. The 
agents of the Company on the Pacific coast, are 

HENRY H. MUNRO, Panama, 

D. B. VAN BRUNT, Acapulco, 

A. B. FORBES, General Agents, 

W. F. BABCOCK, t San 
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DAN. H. DOUGLISS, 


(SUCCESSOR TO ATWILL & CO.) 


172 Washington Street, San Francisco. 


— 


DOUGLISS & DALE, 


155 J Street, Sacramento. 





IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


PIANO FORTEs, MELODECHS, 


And every Description of 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


—AND— 
Stwmsical wtoeorohkhamdadise, 


SHEET, CARD AND BOOK MUSIC, 





All the Latest Popular and Fashionable Music of the Day 


Received by every Steamer. The assortment of Seer Music embraces selections 
from Catalogues of the most celebrated Publishers in the United States and Europe. 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN BRASS INSTRUMENTS 


In great Variety. Bands furnished at greatly reduced prices. 


Double Basses, Violoncellos, Violins, Guitars, Flutinas, Acordeons, 
Clarionets, Flutes, Fifes, Banjos, Ete. 


(#~ INSTRUMENTS CAREFULLY TUNED AND REPAIRED. 3 





Merchants, Teachers and others are invited to call and examine our Stock and 
Prices, as our assortment of Musical Merchandise is complete, and we are prepared 
to sell at Lower Prices than any other House in California. 


Toys, Games and Childrens’ Presents in great Variety. 


Fancy Goods, 


Music Boxes, Fencing Foils, Boxing Gloves, Billiard Balls, Que Leathers, Cue Wax, 
Cribbage Boards, Bird Cages, Chessmen, Dominos, Masks, Feather 
Dusters, Ladies’ Work Baskets, Etc., Etc., Etc. 



































MONSON & VALENTINE, 
STEAM BOOK AND JOB 


PRINTERS, 


127 c& 129 Sansome St., 








Large additions having been made to this establishment, rendering it 


Che Pargest Printing Office in Ca‘e wr0y 


And equal to most of the larger ones in the Atlantic Cities, the pro- 
prietors announce to the public that they are prepared to execute eve- 
ry variety of 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL 


PRINTING 


Sw Sh sufi Lamy hing ue excel in in Calihan, 


AND AT VERY REDUCED PRICES. 





Our facilities for doing FINE BOOK WORK, are very great, pos- 
sessing as we do, large founts of new type, and an ADAMS POWER 
PRESS. We refer tothe Piomeer Magazime, as a speci- 
men. We have in use a 


MAMMOTH PRESS, 


Which gives us a great advantage in the execution of the LARGEST 
SIZE MAMMOTH POSTERS, in colors or plain. 


rn rn rn rn en rn ee 


MO REMUS BMPLGERD. 


People can save by dealing directly with the Printer instead of giving 
their orders to solicitors, whose pay comes indirectly from 
the pocket of the customer. : 



































eS. Ga. FALE, 


7 Le UWS TB lho lt Sera tims, 


BOOKSELLER « IMPORTER, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Blank Books, Mereantile Stationery, 





- CUTLERY AND FANCY GOODS, 

. bial beecaci Annan! Baa 
soalleneous Becks, wenool Boars 

y | MUSIC AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 

IST | | Pianos and Melodeons, 


PAINTINGS, ENGRAVINGS, ETC. 





168 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
ing 3 ania HAMM GUBSS. 












































LECOUN T & STRON G, 


Dealers in 


BOOKS, STAT TONE RY, &e. | 
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